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SMALL-ANIMAL DIVISION 


John A. Finlayson, Superintendent 


The Order Clerks at the League have little leisure time during office hours. 
They handled approximately 45,000 incoming calls dealing with small ani- 
mals alone during the year: an average of 150 calls daily—1 every 3 seconds 


UE to governmental restrictions on the use 
of paper, the activities for the year just 
ended will be presented more briefly, and 

individual cases, indicative of the variety of prob- 
lems experienced, will not be so fully discussed as 
in past Annual Reports. 

Despite a labor shortage, which at times has 
been acute, the League is “‘doing business as 
usual.” Although the difficulty in keeping ambu- 
lances in reasonably good condition together with 
other factors born of the war constitutes a serious 
problem, to date regular schedules have been 
maintained. 


While the service has not been as prompt in 
those cases involving owned pets in normal health, 
emergency cases have not been neglected. In the 
League’s interpretation, these include not only the 
sick and injured, but all stray animals regardless of 
physical condition which cannot be adequately 
cared for pending routine collection. 

Unemployed qualified animal agents are few in 
number. ‘Two to three years is a minimum period 
required to teach a man to cope efficiently with the 
various problems which arise in the small-animal 
field. It takes more than double that time to 
train a horse and general live stock agent. 


The following will give a general idea of the labor 
problem to which reference has been made. 

Nine of the twenty-nine agents and kennel men 
regularly employed prior to the date of the first 
induction either enlisted or were drafted into 
military service. One man, absorbed by an essen- 
tial industry, later returned to the League with the 
sanction of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. Another, upon application, was discharged 
from the Army because he was over thirty-eight 
years of age, and with the full approval of the same 
agency he resumed his work. 

The following roster relates to the agents still in 
military service: 


Rank and Service 
S/Sget., U.S. Army 


Name 
Paul Hegan 
Lou Vuozzo 
Joseph Connaughton 
Albert Paterson 
Charles Fafara 
Arthur Foster 
Walter Robinson 


Coxswain, U.S. Navy 
U.S. Army 


A/S, U.S. Navy 


Of the ten new men hired since July 1, 1942 only 
two have been retained. Some lasted a day or 
two, others a few weeks. 

While in a general sense twenty-three men are 
now doing the work of twenty-nine, this should 
not be interpreted to mean that the League was 
overmanned prior to July 1, 1942. Quite the re- 
verse is true. The explanation lies in the fact that 
daily routes have been extended wherever and when- 
ever possible, and in order to maintain adequate 
twenty-four-hour service the men work an average 
of two nights a week as compared with one and 
approximately two Sundays each month instead of 
one. The same ratio applies to holidays. Extra 
responsibilities have been placed upon the shoul- 
ders of members of the office force, a contribution 
which is entitled to recognition and commendation. 

To all the men in the armed forces: Greetings and 
the hope of a safe and speedy return. 

To all members of the staff on the home front 
who have cheerfully assumed additional duties and 
responsibilities: Please be assured of the apprecia- 
tion of the officers and the members of the Board of 
Directors of the League. 

“The show must go on,” is the spirit which must 
ever animate League activities. 

The statistical report on page 42 summarizes 
the work for the year ending January 31, 1944. A 


Spec. 2/c, U. 5. Coast Guard 
Boatswain 1/c, U. 8S. Navy 


S/2/c, U.S. Navy (Seabees) 


total of 90,034 animals were cared for in a variety 
of ways difficult to enumerate. Of this number 
73,092 were included in the operations of the small- 
anunal division. Completing the list were 16,074 
dogs, 55,911 cats, 631 poultry and birds, and 476 
miscellaneous, the latter group constituting a good 
zodlogical study including squirrels, rabbits, rac- 
coons, skunks, goats, monkeys, guinea pigs, turtles, 
alligators, white rats and mice. 

Operating as fully as the limited force of agents 
would permit, six ambulances from headquarters 
and one from the Lynn Branch travelled a distance 
of 122,935 miles, representing 41,638 individual 
calls. On two days of each week a car from head- 


Enlistment Present 
Date Location 

July 1, 1942 Pacific 
Aug. 14, 1942 Newport, R. I. 
Sept. 25, 1942 Newport, R. I. 
Dec. 4, 1942 North Africa 
Jan. 16, 1943 
Oct. 8, 1943 Hawaii 
Dec. 14, 1943 Newport, R. I. 


quarters covers the South Shore route of approxi- 
mately two hundred miles which includes Abing- 
ton, Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, 
Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, Hull, Ken- 
burma, Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, 
Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, the Weymouths, 
Wollaston and all between. The Lynn ambulance 
covers all of the North Shore territory including 
Gloucester. A fully-equipped ambulance oper- 
ates from Eastham and the branches in Dedham 
and Harwich are provided with adequate transpor- 
tation facilities. 

The territory regularly covered, not considering 
Cape Cod and points beyond Gloucester, can be 
considered roughly to include an area of approxi- 
mately twenty-five miles North, West and South 
of Boston. In addition response is made as 
promptly as possible to any call involving an ani- 
mal in serious distress in any part of the Common- 
wealth which is outside the jurisdiction of a prop- 
erly functioning animal welfare organization. 

While the most elaborate report would fail to 
present the real benefit of the League to animals of 
low and high degree, to their owners and to the 
public in general, its members are entitled to the 
assurance that despite really serious difficulties 
there has been no breakdown in essential service 
nor is there likely to be. 
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* * * 


Special Gift for Horse Blankets 


N UNEXPECTED but most welcome check 

A of $200 for the purchase of horse blankets 

was received from a friend in a distant 

state just as plans for the Christmas Dinner for 

Horses and the annual inspection of horses, stables 
and equipment were being perfected. 

While consideration for the donor prompts the 
withholding of the name, the thoughtful gift de- 
serves more than the letter of acknowledgment 
which was sent. The blankets were distributed in 
worthy cases over an area extending from Lowell 
to Cape Cod. 


Hi are 


The recent reélection of the Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot, LL.D., a vice-president of the League for 
eighteen years, as President of the Lend-A-Hand 
Society, suggests the observation that officers and 
members of animal welfare organizations are 
probably more keenly alive to the needs of the 
afflicted, the underprivileged, and the impover- 
ished members of the human race than possibly 
any other group. 

The personal experience of a member of the 
League lends strength to that statement. Follow- 
ing World War I he was assigned a number of 
counties in West Virginia in which to solicit funds 
for the purpose of securing financial backing of 
sufficient strength to permit general expansion of 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in that state. The fact that he was totally un- 
acquainted in the territory was acknowledged a 
serious handicap, but, nevertheless, when final 
reports had been made his accomplishment over- 
shadowed that of any other man engaged in the 
campaign. Why? Simply because his first effort 


was concentrated on those people who were active, 
or at least interested, in relieving the suffering of 
animals. It proved to be a good starting point. 

There is little doubt that a canvass of the rela- 
tively few people who fully realize the need for 
animal welfare activities and contribute most 
liberally toward that end would disclose that the 
greater portion of their philanthropies are devoted 
to the needs of the human family. This is not 
written with the idea of inducing them to give the 
League a greater share at the expense of the 
church, educational enterprises, and institutions 
for the underprivileged, impoverished or the sick, 
but merely to call attention to the pitifully few 
who give a thought to the creatures upon which 
man depends so fully for labor, food, clothing, 
protection and companionship. 

The ranks of those who automatically set aside 
a few dollars for animals from the sum total of 
their charitable contributions would grow by leaps 
and bounds if some way could be found to make 
them realize: first, the real need for the work from 
the standpoint of the animal itself; second, the 
economic importance of preventing waste from 
careless handling of live stock; third, its public 
health and safety factors; and fourth, the charac- 
ter-building potentialities of Humane Education 
as promoted by the League at the summer con- 
ferences at Amrita Island, in the public schools, 
and at the Children’s Center on Carver Street. 


We Hear from One of Our Younger 
Members 


January 14, 1944 
“Animal Rescue League of Boston: 

“T received today one of the sweetest things I ever read: 
the poem “Bo” by Margaret Morse Coffin. I certainly 
know what the person who owns a dog feels like when it 
dies. We had a dog named Pauper who was blinded by a 
squirrel. Because he was in such pain and because he 
wasn’t having any fun any more, we had to put him to 
sleep. 

“Then there was Shep, our Collie, who died of dis- 
temper. There was Bracket who ate some fertilizer, and 
died of poison. 

“T think your organization is the best of its kind in the 
world. J have not given much to the League, but now I 
am going to giveasmuchasIcan. J still have my button 
and membership card and I enjoy your magazine very 
much. 

“In November a friend of ours gave us a new pup. His 
name is Barney. He has one of the sweetest faces I ever 
saw on a dog, and I’m sure he will be our great protector 
some day. 

“T was so glad to donate to the Horses’ Christmas and I 
hope my donation was used to buy them food. There was 
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a picture of them in our paper on Christmas Eve, and I 
cut it out and saved it. 

“Tam so sorry I am not old enough to be of great help 
to the animals, but I will do my best while I am young. 

“Today I hung baskets on the trees and filled them with 
food for the birds, and in no time at all droves of Chicka- 
dees came and stuffed themselves. 

“My brother Jimmy would like to belong, and be will 
probably write you soon. We really live among Wild Life 
here. There are Pheasants, Rabbits, Squirrels, Blue Jays, 
and other kinds of Birds, also Skunks. 

“T enclose my membership fee. 

“Sincerely, 
“VirGINIA ANGEVINE, Age 10 
“P.S. I am also enclosing a picture of me with a lamb 
which we borrowed for a day.” 


* * * 


Lynn and Pine Ridge Branches 


The two principal local branches and the four 
widely separated receiving stations maintained by 
the League handled 14,157 animals during the 
year. 

Sixty-four small animals were buried in Pine 
Ridge Cemetery and there were seventy-one 
cremations. 


Amrita Island 


Due to many factors resulting from the war— 
the scarcity of gasoline and tires, overcrowded 
railway facilities, food rationing problems, and the 
difficulty of securing help at a reasonable wage 
rate among them—Amrita Island will be closed 
for at least another year. 

The benefits of the training and lecture courses, 
started in 1936 and continued for five consecutive 
years, were so pronounced that they must be re- 
sumed on a more elaborate scale and extended over 
a longer period each year just as soon as present 
difficulties can be overcome. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1944 


Do Not Stop Feeding the Wild Birds 


4 Pe necessity for providing feed, grit and fresh 
water for birds during the periods when natu- 
ral sources are covered with snow or incased in ice 
is frequently stressed, but it is also important to 
supplement available food during the nesting season. 

Conservation of bird life was never more vital. 
Next summer’s farm crops and victory gardens 
will be protected from worm and insect destruction 
in direct proportion to the effort made to supply 
the needs of their feathered nemesis. 


The Annual Business Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of the League was 
held on February 1, 1944. First Vice-President 
Roger Ernst presided. Reports were made by 
department heads. 

Following is the list of Officers and Directors for 
the ensuing year: 


Officers 
Presidentiqmmti ce oie cn. ae Robert F. Sellar 
First Vice-President............. Roger Ernst 
pT Peastiretee aie ee ie meer ee eae ee Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
ASSt.o Lreasurercn s/t <tc 4c Stuart C. Rand 
WECTELAL Yee Ss eae Ree aie b Miss Helen Leighton 


V ice-Presidents 


Rabbi Harry Levi 

Miss Helen Hart Mason 

Dr. J. Walter Schirmer 

Mrs. Daniel Staniford 

Mrs. James J. Storrow 

Rev. E. T. Sullivan, D.D. 
. * “* Mrs. Frank W. Swan 
Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer 


Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Mrs. Leverett Bradley 
John M. B. Churchill 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, LL.D. 
Mrs. Charles Ewing 
Miss Anita Harris 


Directors 


Robert Baldwin 

Miss Harriet G. Bird 

Frederick J. Bradlee 

Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot 

Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Sr. 

Mrs, Rockwell Coffin 

Mrs. Howard A. Crossman 

Roger Ernst Miss Helen L. Storer 

Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 


Constantine Hutchins 
Mrs. M. C. Karolik 

Miss Helen Leighton 
Stuart C. Rand 

Robert F. Sellar 

Miss Eleanor Sohier 
Miss Elizabeth W. Storer 


The League Fair 


The Committee, of which Mrs. Frederick O. 
Houghton ‘s Chairman, wishes to express deep 
appreciation to all who contributed toward the 
success of the Fair either through personal services, 
gift or cash contributions, purchases or in any 
other manner. A net profit of $5,851.77 was 
realized. 


INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald, Chief Inspector 


lar care or attention literally thousands must 

be carefully viewed each year. Every ani- 
mal listed in the statistical report has been in- 
dividually examined and given relief or disposed of 
by an agent of the Inspection Department. Ap- 
proximately 300,000 animals were surveyed out of 
which the following were specifically treated. 


Ts: LOCATE those animals needing particu- 


Live Stock 


Sheep and Swine 
186 


Cattle 
928 


In preparing the report for this department for 
the year, the following inter-ofiice communication 
comes to mind: 

“Under date of February 16th you have reported that 
there were thirteen dead calves in car No. 182,010 arriving 
at Brighton. This is the largest number reported for quite 


a while. Can you furnish a specific reason for the high mor- 
tality rate?” 


The reply was brief and very much to the point: 


“This car came from Richmond, Vermont. The train 
was eighteen hours late and the temperature extremely 
low.” 


To you who read this item it will seem rather 
casual and probably devoid of special interest, but 
it is really a vivid panorama of one phase of an im- 
portant branch of the work of the Inspection 
Department. 

Of the one hundred calves in this shipment, thir- 
teen, due to weakness, hunger and cold, had died 
before the train arrived in Brighton and several 
more had to be promptly dispatched. The rest 
were rapidly approaching a state of collapse. Bas- 
ing the estimates on experience with the general 
run of such shipments, these calves probably were 
from three to ten days of age and undoubtedly had 
been purchased in small lots for prices ranging 
from $1.50 to $3.00 and been held at the shipping 
pens, in all likelihood without food, water or other 
care for as long as twelve hours. Adding, in this 
particular case, twenty-seven to twenty-eight 
hours (the normal run to Boston is nine to ten 


hours), the result could not have been otherwise. - 


Although this was an extreme case, the mere 


fact that such things can and do happen empha- 
sizes the need for the day and night service main- 
tained at the stockyards. 

While the immature calf problem has been of 
major concern to the League for a long time, other 
phases of live stock abuse and mistreatment re- 
ceive the same careful attention. 

In the December 27th issue of The Christian 
Science Monitor the General Live Stock Agent of 
one of the large western railroads was quoted as 
saying, ““ We are experiencing a wave of most brutal 
and inhumane handling . . . of live stock in our 
history. We have seen live stock wickedly kicked, 
pounded, prodded and mauled, overcrowded in 
cars and trucks, trampled and bruised. These con- 
ditions demand the attention of the entire live stock 
industry because it is an indictment of our meth- 
ods, our common sense, and our ability to conserve 
that which has been produced for food.” 

Although reports from other sources indicate 
that the mistreatment complained about is wide- 
spread, that condition is not reflected in local 
markets. In fact, in a general sense live stock has 
been arriving in better shape and it has seemed 
logical to assume that relatively higher prices have 
induced more careful handling—consequently, 
fewer bruises, broken bones and other injuries. 
It would be natural to assume that lack of experi- 
enced help, the tendency to overload and over- 
crowd in the gamble for greater profit, the run- 
down condition of trucks and railway equipment 
due to wartime restrictions and slower schedules 
occasioned by clogged arteries of travel would more 
than overbalance the good influence of higher 
prices, yet the report of better conditions in local 
markets is correct. 

Several vigorously prosecuted court cases, re- 
sulting in substantial fines for violation of the anti- 
cruelty statutes, have exerted a salutary influence 
on local truck shippers, but that does not supply 
the answer to the whole question. Abattoirs over 
a wide area have been regularly inspected. Those 
located in places where the population has tem- 
porarily increased,—in the neighborhood of ship 
yards and other war industries,—have been run- 
ning to capacity and there is no question that the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Harriett Flannery 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


Miriam Smith 


Judith Anderson, a pupil of The Pond School in South Weymouth, gave 


expression to her impression of ‘Peter Rabbit’ through letter and pictures 


“October 7, 1943 
“Dear Miss Phillips: 

**T am writing to thank you for another instructive and 
very enjoyable marionette play. Miss Flannery and Mrs. 
Smith were with us yesterday, as you know. They gave 
two most delightful showings of Peter Rabbit. Pupils and 
teachers were spellbound. 

“Theirs is not just a pleasing performance, exquisitely 
done. The lines show that they understand children and 
children’s reactions. There were many occasions for 
wholesome laughter. It was a rich treat. The lessons 
they would have us learn from the play will be remembered 
by all, Iam sure. Thank you. May they come again 
next year, please?” 


See ee 


ELECTED from the many commendatory 
S letters received, this one from the Principal 
of an outstanding teachers’ training school 
clearly reflects the feeling of many other well- 
known educators and represents a fair professional 
appraisal of an important phase of the League’s 
educational program. Particular attention is 
directed to the statement, “‘Theirs is not just a 
pleasing performance,” and to another, ‘The 
lessons they would have us learn from the play will 
be remembered by all.” 
Each play in the repertoire contains its full 
quota of entertainment, delicately interwoven 


with vital lessons of moral content. The interest 
of all ages is intrigued by the beloved little figures 
which, unlike the human being, can entertain, ca- 
jole and remonstrate and still remain beloved. It 
is within the realm of these colorful miniature 
actors to hold the. close attention of a child while 
directing the mind toward proper channels of 
thought and behavior. It is possible for them not 
only to emphasize realistically a moral obligation 
toward all creatures, but to stress the dual depend- 
ency existing between man and the animal king- 
dom as well. Letters from children prove that the 
lessons intended lose nothing because of having 
been submitted through the medium of entertain- 
ment. Donald W. Perkins, a pupil at the Pond 
School in South Weymouth admitted in very 
candid fashion that he learned something of 
immediate benefit to his pet when commenting on 
Peter Rabbit. He wrote: 


“TI think it was very interesting because it was so true 
and lively. I am going to try to take better care of my 
cat. My cat has never been taken in at night because I 
thought cats would take care of themselves.” 


Judith Anderson, also of the Pond School, wrote 
quite fully, emphasizing her interest by a series of 
drawings. Her letter is reproduced verbatim: 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1944 


“T enjoyed the puppet show you gave the Pond School, 
November 24th, very much. It was the first time I have 
ever seen a real puppet show in my life. I was sick with 
an earache when you gave the show about Tanya at 
Christmas, but my little brother, who is in the 5th Grade, 
told me about it. 

“We got our dog from the Animal Rescue League in the 
summer of 1942 and we just love her like a little sister. 
When we got her my brother at once named her Daisy. 
She is like a shadow to my brother and follows him wher- 
ever he goes unless Mother puts him in the house. She 
will fool and play with my brother, Dad and I, but she 
obeys Mother on the spot and when Daisy does anything 
wrong she always runs and hides. 

“We all love Daisy (including the neighbors) and we try 
to follow all the instructions you have given us on dog care. 

“T thought one of the cutest parts of the performance 
was where the three girls (rabbits) did the folk dance, but, 
best of all, I liked the scenes about Peter and Benny. I 
liked Benny the best of all the characters. What first 
attracted me to Benny was his voice. When I was a little 
girl in the first grade one of my favorite stories was Peter 
Rabbit, and I have never forgotten it and I think the pup- 
pet show was equally as good. 

“Enclosed you will find pictures of some of the many 
scenes I liked best. I think Peter Rabbit had a finishing 
end and I enjoyed the whole show immensely. On the 
back of my pictures you will see a picture of Daisy. Be- 
cause she is part German Shepherd and part Beagle 
Hound her ears go half way up (like a German Shepherd) 
and then flop over (like a Beagle Hound). All in all Daisy 
is about 15” in height.” 


Jeanne Bagen was in thoughtful mood when she 
wrote: 


‘‘T wish that other groups could have seen it when one of 
the women was speaking about how to take care of ani- 
mals. If they had heard what she said it would make the 
people who have animals take good care of them and others 
that are lost until someone comes for it. 

‘**Many people do not seem to care how they take care of 
animals. If the people had no home to go to or no food, 
and it was cold, they would like someone to love and take 
care of them. All dogs should have a collar and tag in case 
they are lost and might be returned to owner. I love all 
sorts of animals and I wish everybody would take excellent 
care of their animals and others that are lost, for I know I 
would want them to take care of my dog if he was lost.” 


“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them" 


Out of consideration for the mother neither the 
author of the following letter nor the place of 
residence is disclosed: 

*T have learned that if you are kind to animals they will 
be kind to you. My Mother used to put our cat out at 
night, but now she doesn’t because I told her that the cat 
might get run over. J think you are doing a good job in 
taking care of animals.” 


* * * 


The degree to which Humane Education is 
gradually being modernized can best be judged by 


last summer’s work in the Children’s Center, 53 
Carver Street, by the changes in the text of our 
marionette plays and the introductory talks made 
to the children in the public schools. 

The summer of 1943 brought a distinct change 
in the home life of underprivileged city children. 
In the majority of cases both parents were engaged 
in war work which left children of all ages un- 
supervised for hours at a time. It was, therefore, 
with the feeling of helping in the war emergency, 
as well as embracing an opportunity to further 
inculeate and foster ideals of merey, that the 
Children’s Center was opened for six weeks during 
the school vacation. 

The program, varied in scope, was planned to 
interest pupils from the first through the eighth 
grades. Nature stories, told by volunteer teach- 
ers, were either dramatized later by the children or 
correlated with their art work. There was wood- 
working for young carpenters, with emphasis 
placed upon cutting figures of animals and birds 
out of plywood; an older group studied puppetry 
and presented their own show at the close of the 
season; daily films from the Museum of Natural 
History in New York introduced many phases of 
bird and animal life, and the children had an 
opportunity to make slides or show their own 
drawings on the opaque lantern. The children 
gathered long before the doors opened in the morn- 
ing and it was always with a feeling of reluctance 
that they left the Center. On particular days 
children and teachers from various Boston play- 
grounds visited the Center to participate in the 
program. 
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Thoughtlessness and carelessness are undoubt- 
edly the basic causes of most cruelty. Humane 
teaching is developed upon the premise that chil- 
dren are not instinctively cruel. The things they 
do that seem devoid of all humane feeling are 
usually prompted by innate curiosity. When 
some of the boys caught butterflies and grass- 
hoppers and concealed them in their pockets, they 
were not lectured as being cruel but the following 
day was devoted to an illustrated talk by one of 
the teachers on the habitat of the creatures in 
question and a general discussion developed their 
sensitivity to heat, cold, pain and the need for 
more ventilation than is afforded by a boy’s pocket. 
Normal children respond to this type of training. 

The marionette shows in the public schools are 
invariably preceded by a short talk by one of the 
troupe. 

Cooéperation in reporting stray animals to the 
League is requested among other things. Changed 
home conditions, occasioned by the war, leave 
many animals on the streets uncared for. Asking 
the children how they themselves would feel with 
no home and no food prepared for them these cold 
nights brings a fuller realization of the suffering of 
the stray dog or cat. Up-to-the-minute context is 
featured in each of the marionette plays. For ex- 
ample, at present Peter Rabbit says he is buying 
war stamps at school; his mother has gone to Red 
Cross meeting; crossing a victory garden as a 
short cut to a picnic is deemed an unpatriotic act, 
ete. Children love to their own current 
activities reflected by the puppets. 

The safety program for children and pets alike 
has been stressed. During the dimout period 
children were warned to keep off the streets after 
dark. When told that their dogs and cats knew 
nothing about the dimout, they were quick to 
understand why they were asked to promise to 
call the family pet into the house at the approach 
of darkness. 

Over a wide area which included Greater Boston, 
Arlington, Andover, Belmont, Brookline, Canton, 
Cambridge, Dedham, East Braintree, Everett, 
Framingham, Hull Village, Lexington, West Med- 
ford, Malden, Melrose, Norfolk, Norwood, Need- 
ham Heights, Newton, Northboro, Revere, Read- 
ing, South Weymouth, Stoneham, Somerville, 
Salem, Waverly, Waban, West Bridgewater, Win- 
throp, Wellesley, Winchester, Watertown, Wal- 
tham and Woburn, 210 shows were given, at- 
tended by approximately 45,260 children. 

In addition to school audiences, shows were 
given for the benefit of the children at the Peabody 


see 


Home for Crippled Children, Orphanage at the 
City Hospital, Robbins Library, Children’s Hos- 
pital, Book Shop at the Women’s Industrial Union, 
W.C.T.U., Children’s Club, Girls’ Club in Charles- 
town, Roxbury Neighborhood Club, Lincoln 
House, Hale House and Fenn School in Concord. 

A report published in The Lowell Sun under date 
of November 24, 1943 reflects the essential purpose 
of the League’s Educational Program and suggests 
the success which has attended the Marionette per- 
formances since their inception. The item, in 
part, reads as follows: 


Children See Marionette Play 


Lowrtt—A marionette play 
given under the auspices of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
was the feature of the weekly 
lecture hour held at the Lowell 
State Teachers’ College yesterday. 

Children from the training 
schools connected with the col- 
lege were present at this most 
enjoyable and entertaining play 
“Tanya,” a Russian Christmas 
legend. The theme “Kindness 
to Animals” colored the play. 

The Educative Department of 
the Animal Rescue League aims 
to teach children to recognize and 
utilize spiritual potentialities as 
a basis for developing a sympa- 
thetic and protective attitude 
toward all living creatures. The 
use of the marionette plays in- 
troduces many phases of desirable 
understandings and behavior such 
as fair play, consideration for the 
rights of others, obedience at home and abroad, and apprecia- 
tion of the needs and care of pets. 

The marionettes captured the children’s attention and 


in this fascinating manner a keener sense of their responsibility 
toward the rights of all dependent animal life was cleverly 
portrayed. 

The demand for League literature continues, as 
indicated by the fact that thousands of leaflets 
were sent in response to requests to organiza- 
tions and individuals within the following states: 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, Florida, Tli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and Washing- 
ton. DE@ 

Many of the older leaflets reflect the period 
during which they were written, but plans are 
under way to revise them to include the latest 
developments in animal care. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian 


Cases. treated. 45 2th ee as 
Advice given by telephone............... 


charitable organization are entitled to a 
complete understanding of what is being 
accomplished as a result of their generosity, and it 
is hoped that members and friends of the League 
will not hesitate to ask for enlightenment on any 
points not covered in this necessarily brief report. 
The general work of the League, particularly as 
it relates to small animals, undoubtedly is fairly 
well understood, but it seems natural to assume 
that the question might arise as to the actual need 
for free clinic service during the present period of 
steady employment and high wages. The princi- 
pal answer seems to lie in the fact that even in 
times of general prosperity there are many who, 
while able to feed and care for a pet, are unable to 
afford a veterinary fee. Then, too, there are 
those owners whose treatment of an animal for the 
most part cannot be questioned who, nevertheless, 
would be inclined to trust to luck for the recovery 
of asick dog or cat rather than to pay for treatment 
even when able to do so. The ailing animal is 
entitled to relief from suffering and, while out of 
harmony with that type of person, the League is 
glad to extend its services to cover such cases. 
The comparative statistics at the beginning of 
this article seem to support the long-held opinion 
that the average person does not abuse the privi- 
ledge of free medical care for pets. The decrease 
from 17,416 patients in 1941 to 13,159 in 1943 
seems to be in direct proportion to the increase in 
voluntary contributions made for the collection of 
stray, ailing and unwanted animals. In other 
words, unemployment is at a minimum and wages 
are above the average and this condition is re- 
flected in the greater number who are employing 
private veterinarians in the treatment of pets. 
The downward trend in patients under these con- 
ditions seems to support the belief that the League 
clinic, while providing the best possible professional 
services for animals belonging to owners who can- 
not afford to pay veterinary fees, does not con- 
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1941 1942 1943 
See 17,416 14,702 13,159 
ea Ess 6,564 7,210 5,965 


stitute competition with private veterinarians. 

Although in a broad sense each day in the clinic 
follows a general pattern, unusual situations and 
new complications present themselves with great 
regularity. An average number of cases of dis- 
temper, pneumonia, coughs and colds, loss of appe- 
tite, stomach and intestinal worms and parasites, 
constipation, diarrhea, hemorrhage, eye, ear, nose 
and throat troubles, rickets, fits and diseases of the 
nervous system can be anticipated every day. 
The regular quota of surgical cases can be pre- 
determined to include fractures, other injuries of a 
wide variety, spayings, castrations and abscess 
drainings. In the general category may also be 
included teeth extractions and general dental care, 
the removal of foreign bodies from the stomach, 
intestines, and other parts of the body, and many 
items of greater or less importance. 

That list was compiled from fifty clinic cards 
representing an average day. While Caesarian 
operations, tonsil removals and such things do not 
enter the field of routine operations, they are sug- 
gestive of the variety of cases which change the 
daily picture. 


* # * 


The Sulfa Drugs 


With the broad field of veterinary problems in 
mind, the interest of League veterinarians in sulfa 
drugs, especially in the treatment of stubborn dis- 
eases, will be readily understood. The discussion 
which follows is included as an answer to the many 
inquiries made as to their effectiveness. 

Certain things should be pointed out in a dis- 
cussion of opinions and observations on the use of 
these remedies. First of all, the League does not 
hospitalize animals in the generally accepted 
meaning of that term. The majority of patients 
are taken home after each visit to the clinic. This 
factor prevents an accurate evaluation of the 
effectiveness of such medications in many in- 
stances. Some pets make such an uneventful re- 
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covery that there is no urgent reason for their 
being returned. Some owners codperate to the 
fullest by returning the patient at intervals during 
convalescence or by calling to report their observa- 
tions. Due to disinterest, however, many fail to 
give the medicine regularly as directed. For a 
variety of reasons others fail to return or report on 
the condition of the animal. Consequently, this 
discussion should be read with these factors in 
mind because opinions are based upon limited ob- 
servations and are probably inaccurate to some 
degree at least. 

In the human, members of the sulfa group have 
reduced by two-thirds the mortality from pneu- 
monia. In small animals, pure pneumonia is a 
rarity. Those cases which are seen are almost in- 
variably found as one of the complications of dis- 
temper, septic sore throat, or some other devitaliz- 
ing disease. Almost without exception canine or 
feline pneumonia patients are also afflicted with 
various other complications, including infections 
of the digestive tract or infections of the coverings 
of the eyeballs and of the eyelids. Some are simul- 
taneously or subsequently affected with meningi- 
tis. These various concurrent complications make 
it difficult to evaluate the effectiveness of sulfa 
compounds, especially in animals afflicted with 
distemper complications. 

Sulfanilamide was the first member of the 
group to come into prominence. It was hailed as a 
wonder drug, capable of performing miracles in the 
treatment of stubborn disorders and was first used 
in the League clinic in 1938. It was hoped that 
Sulfanilamide would turn the treatment of canine 
distemper complications, which had hitherto been 
a prolonged and heartbreaking struggle, into a 
quick, certain and simple cure. Results were not 
striking. Pneumonia and meningitis continued to 
develop following distemper, even in patients re- 
ceiving the drug prior to the time of onset of defi- 
nite symptoms. Animals suffering from pneu- 
monia and those showing evidences of meningitis 
when treated have in most instances shown no 
phenomenal improvement although certain pneu- 
monia patients responded in gratifying manner. 
In any sick animal the appetite is likely to be 
affected and further impairment is a hindrance 
to recovery. Unfortunately, in many instances 
the use of Sulfanilamide has seriously contributed 
to impairment of digestive functions. 

Sulfathiazole, like its predecessor, was heralded 
as a miracle medicine having a wide but more se- 
lective action and less toxicity. It, too, was tried 
and found wanting in the control of distemper com- 


plications. It was absorbed into the spinal fluid 
in very low concentrations, and, consequently, 
offered no promise in the treatment of meningitis. 
This member of the sulfa group given internally 
is most effective in overcoming staphyloccie in- 
fections. One of the serious objections to its 
promiscuous use is its tendency to damage the 
urinary tract. 

Sulfapyridine was another member of the 
group which came into prominence because of its 
ability to overcome certain types of pneumococcus. 
Like Sulfanilamide it did not, as used at the 
League, produce the astonishing recoveries which 
newspaper reports had promised. It very often 
produced nausea and impairment of appetite, both 
of which were undesirable, and it interfered with 
nutrition. This feature, particularly in the treat- 
ment of diseases accompanied by impairment of 
appetite, makes this drug far from ideal. 

Sulfadiazine next came into use as an anti- 
pneumococcus agent. In treating human pneu- 
monia, this drug and the one mentioned above have 
reduced by two-thirds the mortality from pneu- 
mococcic pneumonias. As already stated, in small 
animals pneumonia is almost invariably seen as a 
complication to distemper, a septic sore throat or a 
cold and is seldom, if ever, due to a pneumococcus, 
but to members of the Brucella and Salmonella 
groups of organisms neither of which respond phe- 
nomenally to Sulfadiazine. 

Sulfaguanidine was the first of the sulfa com- 
pounds offering promise for the treatment of bowel 
infections. It is probably more effective in treat- 
ing calves and poultry than dogs or cats, but re- 
sults following its use at the League clinic stamp 
it as inferior to Sulfasuxidine. 

Sulfasuxidine has given very promising results 
in the treatment of certain infections of the diges- 
tive tract. It is absorbed by the blood stream to a 
very limited extent and is rarely, if ever, responsi- 
ble for systemic upsets. 

Sulfamerazine in the human seems to be sup- 
planting Sulfapyridine and Sulfadiazine in the 
treatment of pneumonia. In small-animal prac- 
tice, it offers promise. It is eliminated more 
slowly than the other members of the group, and, 
hence, needs to be given less frequently in order to 
maintain an effective blood level of the drug. 

Other members of the series are being developed 
from time to time, and it is hoped that some of the 
future members of the group will give more uni- 
formly successful results than have been obtained 
thus far from their internal use. There is every 
reason to believe that such will be the case. 
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Beyond question the most gratifying results 
with the sulfa drugs follow their use in infected and 
potentially infected wounds. Based upon an ex- 
perience of several years, it can be stated that the 
results from the local use of Sulfanilamide and Sul- 
fathiazole in treating infected bite wounds have, 
in many instances, been spectacular. In the vast 
majority of such cases, pain subsides and pus and 
odors disappear promptly. 

The too liberal use of these compounds or their 
use over too long a period may produce symptoms 
of toxicity and may retard healing, but used prop- 
erly their development seems to constitute the 
greatest forward step in the treatment of wound 
infections that has ever come to the attention of 
the veterinary profession. 


* * * 


Wartime Feeding 
While proper feeding of pets, especially cats, un- 
der stringent rationing regulations is still some- 
what of a problem, the situation fortunately is not 


as serious as was predicted one year ago. In fact, 
there has been no increase in cases of malnutrition 
in animals brought to the League clinic, possibly 
because the knowledge that dehydrated foods are 
somewhat deficient in proteins has led to the addi- 
tion by owners of fat and meat scraps. 

It should be stressed, however, that meat prod- 
ucts have always, and rightly, been considered the 
natural food for both dogs and cats. Healthy 
adult animals can thrive on table scraps fed in 
sufficient quantity and including ten to fifteen 
per cent of starchy foods if ingenuity is used to 
make the food palatable. Bones should be thor- 
oughly stewed and the broth used to flavor other 
foods. Milk and eggs must be used in abundance 
particularly for growing animals. | The use of cod 
liver oil, or concentrates of vitamins A and D, is 
imperative in the feeding of puppies and kittens. 
No one can accurately predict the feeding problems 
which may confront pet owners before the war is 
over, but the League is endeavoring to keep abreast 
of developments and invites consultation with 
anyone in need of advice. 


CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


Animals cared for........Dogs, 236 — Cats, 682 — Birds, 4 — Miscellaneous, 1 


NE of the questions which we are frequently 
asked and to which we have been able for 
some time to give reassuring reply is this: 

Are many pet animals still abandoned on Cape Cod? 

The establishment of Receiving Stations to 
which animals may be brought and the fact that 
our agents will call for an animal, often going a 
long distance when impossible for an owner to 
make the trip, have brought gratifying results. 
Underlying these facilities, in fact the inspiration 
which makes them possible is an awakened con- 
sciousness regarding fair treatment of fourfooted 
friends. This awareness in the mind and heart of 
man fostered by our animal welfare societies has 
grown gradually through the years until many old- 
time forms of cruelty have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

It was especially disturbing, therefore, to learn 
that in a town in which our League is so well known 
that the owners in question could not claim ig- 
norance of where to find relief as their excuse, that 
first one cat then another was deserted. For the 
first we were informed too late to help. The 


second a once beautiful Persian came at last to a 
friendly house after days of wandering. ‘There it 
was fed and sheltered, then called for by our agent. 
That night while the temperature dropped and 
snow shrouded the Cape we were thankful that one 
stray at least was safe from further misery. 

Why could we not place it ina home? Because 
through neglect it had become diseased and be- 
cause, as from long experience our agent pointed 
out, a cat several years of age will not stay in a new 
home but will start on its weary trek back to the 
old. We who handle these cases know that it may 
not live to reach its destination or that if it does it 
will find only an empty shell, the travesty of a 
home which once was its own. 

There are it would seem many persons who if 
they feel any sympathy at all for a homeless cat 
think of it merely in terms of physical discomfort. 
In reality, proud sensitive creature that the cat is, 
loneliness, fear, bewilderment leave their mark in 
the form of shock from which it seldom if ever 
recovers. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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EASTERN STATES LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary 


HILE the activities for the year 1943 were 

curtailed considerably because of restric- 

tions on gasoline and tires, the interest 
seemed to be none the less keen in matters relating 
to live stock loss prevention. Such restrictions 
have been unfortunate in that the work in the meat 
conservation program is far more important today 
thanever. The Government has repeatedly urged 
greater live stock production as a war measure by 
increasing the marketings of cattle, calves, hogs, 
sheep and lambs. To make such a program ef- 
fective, marketing practices that reduce waste to a 
minimum and thus conserve the nation’s meat supply 
are necessary, and attention to details of raising, 
handling, and shipping live stock with this end in 
view automatically prevents cruelty to animals. 

That really is the purpose of the Eastern States 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association. For those 
who might not be familiar with the organization, 
the following outlines its purposes and aims: 

To correlate and organize the work of all the 
individuals and organizations interested in the 
prevention and reduction of the losses of live 
stock. To aid in the prevention and reduction of 
live stock losses beginning with the producer and 
feeder and continuing through the handling, load- 
ing, transit, and in the concentration, feeding and 
terminal stockyards and markets. To otherwise 
aid and assist all live stock interests in such a man- 
ner as may be advisable and practicable to ac- 
complish the results desired. 

Practically all of this is accomplished through 
the medium of motion pictures, the distribution of 
literature and a demonstration of the advantages 
of canvas slappers, noise makers for driving sheep 
and driving gates for swine. A miniature model 
stockyard and a bruised meat exhibit, showing the 
deplorable results of improper handling, does much 
to impress the farmer, trucker, railroad handler, 
and stockyard and packing house employees with 
the serious financial loss which follows careless 
practices. The need for good sanitary conditions 
in the interest of disease prevention and control, 
approved feeding and watering methods, the re- 
moval of all projecting nails from inside trucks and 
stock cars, the prevention of horn growth in cat- 
tle, the use of good loading chutes, the desirability 


of loading slowly and carefully, of loading snugly 
while not overloading or crowding, is continually 
stressed. 

* ok Ok 


Activities for the Year 


The value of such demonstrations can be meas- 
ured by the many inquiries received during the 
year about the work of the organization and by the 
contacts made which result in a most healthy co- 
operative spirit on the part of representatives of 
the various agricultural groups. 

Since practically all Fairs were cancelled for the 
year, exhibitions in 1943 were limited to the Union 
Agricultural Meeting in January. However, just 
as soon as restrictions are lifted the more extensive 
program of former years will be continued. 

* * * 

Three radio programs were broadcast during the 
year; one over Station WEEI and two from Sta- 
tion WBZ. The former was in conjunction with 
the Farmer’s Almanac Program, and the latter 
with the New England Radio News Service for the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture. One 
program, reproduced here to demonstrate the sort 
of information that is going out to the public, was 
delivered by our Vice-President, Lester T. Tomp- 
kins, Director, Division of Dairying & Animal 
Husbandry, Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture, Dr. G. W. Famous of the Board of Di- 
rectors and Inspector-in-Charge, Meat Inspection 
Division, Livestock and Meats Branch, Office of 
Distribution, War Foods Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and Miss Wy- 
man, Secretary of the organization: 

WBZ 
6:30 A.m.—September 28, 1943 

“Mr. Tompkins: 

“A few days ago I chanced to call on a Franklin County 
farmer to discuss live stock management. While there I 
noticed steam rolling up from a large iron cauldron. Such 
a kettle was a very familiar object to me, as I was reared on 
a farm where much of the meat supply was home grown. 

I must confess I was a little surprised to see one steaming 

so soon, as it meant nothing less than that fall was ap- 

proaching. 
the autumn foliage or the chirp of the blue-jay. 
(Continued on page 38) 


It was just as good a sign as the coloring of 
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THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF SHEEP 
Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. George W. Mather, D.V.M. 


As has been frequently stated through the pages of Our Fourrootrep Frienps, the Animal Rescue League is inter- 
ested in fostering proper care of live stock and in eliminating the causes of economic loss primarily because of the suffer- 
ing involved. 

New England farms are well adapted to raising sheep, and, since long hauls from live stock centers to local markets 
exact a heavy penalty in dead animals, in broken bones and painful bruises, the League is anxious to contribute to the 
effort to revive the home industry. 

It is with that in mind that this article has been prepared. 


N MOST farms in the east and middle west sheep raising is a secondary enterprise, but in recent 
years, through the efforts of the New England Sheep & Wool Growers’ Association, there has 
been an increase of flocks in the New England states. 

The sheep is the plant scavenger of the farm. Horses and cattle eat only about one-half of the plants 
considered to be weeds, while sheep will consume nine-tenths. A small flock will procure a large por- 
tion of its feed from material which would otherwise be wasted. They will clean up lanes, stubble 
fields, fence rows, ete., thus helping to keep weeds from becoming a pest. They prefer some weeds t > 
ordinary grass. Sheep graze more closely than other live stock and if confined to a given area will, in 
time, consume every green thing in it. When closely pastured on cut-over timber lands, they derive 
much nourishment from leaves, bark and twigs, thus destroying brush nearly as effectively as goats. 
As they graze, the droppings are distributed more uniformly than those of any other type of live stock. 

Though much of the material for maintaining them can be acquired from utilizing waste products, 
one cannot expect profitable production from such food alone. A relatively small investment is neces- 
sary to start raising sheep since the cost of breeding stock is low and the flock increases rapidly. ‘Their 
requirements for barns and costly implements are scant, and a minimum of care and attention is neces- 
sary during the busy summer season. The ewe gives double returns each year in wool and in the flesh 
of her offspring. Under ordinary conditions the wool pays for her maintenance, leaving as profit all 
the income from the lamb or lambs after deducting the small cost of the additional feed which the lambs 
require. The returns come quickly, for lambs may be marketed from eight to nine months after the 
ewes are bred. 

Sheep are not as intelligent as many other animals. They will blindly follow a leader even though 
the path leads to dangerous situations. Where shepherds lead, not drive, the sheep they take advantage 
of this propensity in managing vast flocks. The disposition of the flock depends to a large degree upon 
the temperament of the shepherd. Irritability and impatience will be reflected in nervous, unman- 
ageable animals while the very presence of a man of equanimity, yet resolute and firm by nature, will 
engender control of a flock and of the dogs which can be made to ably share his responsibility. These 
virtues should be insisted upon in the handlers of any type of live stock. 


Wool Type versus Mutton Type 


Sheep which are developed primarily for the production of wool have bodies like the dairy cow— 
angular in form. The story of the Spanish Merino is one of the most interesting chapters in the history 
of live stock. In their pilgrimage from South to Central Spain each spring, and their return in the fall, 
they made journeys of over a thousand miles with only the strongest and most rugged surviving. The 
ability to exist in enormous flocks, to range over a vast territory and to subsist on scant food are the 
leading qualities of the Merino and Rambowillet breeds. 

Almost opposite in characteristics are the mutton sheep, the medium- and long-wool breeds developed 
in Great Britain for the production of meat. They resemble the beef breeds of cattle, being blocky and 
compact. In the sections where they were developed they were reared in small flocks in limited pas- 
tures, the best being saved and nurtured each year with intelligent attention. They were sheltered 
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from storms and liberally fed with rich roughage and grain when the pastures proved inadequate or the 
weather severe. 


Breeds of Sheep for the Farm 


Of the thirty breeds of improved sheep that have been brought to fixed types there are fourteen well 
established in the United States, and a number of others are gaining in popularity. These better- 
known breeds are grouped into three classes, each with its own general qualities. 

The Long-Wool Class includes the Cotswold, Leicester and Lincoln. The Mediwm-Wool Class com- 
prises the Cheviot, Corriedale, Dorset, Hampshire, Oxford, Shropshire, Southdown, Suffolk and Tunis. 
The Fine-Wool Class includes the American Merino and the Rambouillet. The various strains of Me- 
rinos formerly known by numerous names are now grouped into three types—A, B, and C. 


Long-Wool Breeds 


This class, raised chiefly for mutton, is the largest breed of sheep, being large-framed, square-bodied, 
with very broad backs. Their fleeces are open or loose, coarse, and very long as compared with the fine- 
wools and medium-wools. As their size indicates, they have been bred for level lands where feed can 
be obtained without much travel. 


f. 


Cotswold Ewe Cotswold Ram 


THE COTSWOLD—The name Cotswold was derived from a combination of circumstances. In the 
early days, sheep were folded in shelters locally known as “cots” or “cotes” and were pastured in wild, 
treeless hills termed “‘wolds’’; hence, the name Cotswold. The native home of these sheep is in central 
Southwestern England in the county of Gloucester. The Cotswold hills are of variable soils, often poor 
in quality, gravelly or clayey in character with considerable lime; they grow a short pasturage and 
yield moderate crops of wheat and roots. Especially in the lowlands the climate is moist and temperate, 
well suited to large sheep. 

The introduction of Cotswold sheep to the United States probably first occurred in 1832 when Christo- 
pher Dunn, who lived near Albany, New York, imported aram. Along in the early forties there were 
a number of flocks in the Atlantic coast states where they met with some favor, and about 1870 con- 
siderable flocks developed in the Mississippi Valley states. 

Characteristics are as follows: 

Head—Hornless, usually white, but frequently slightly mixed or spotted with brown, dark at the 
nostrils, broad between muzzle and eyes, with curls or locks over the forehead often extending to the 
nostrils. This forelock is a distinctive feature of the breed. 

Body—Carries the same great breadth as the Leicester and Lincoln, though the body often lacks depth 
and appears leggy. The heart girth is often striking, showing much thickness. 
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Fleece—Covers the body in rather large locks or curls, very similar to the Lincoln, parting naturally 
along the back and hanging down the sides to considerable length. Thigh wool is hairy, though fleece 
as a whole is bright, having no excess of oil and is light in shrinkage. 

Legs—Have much the same color markings as the head. 

Size—A mature Cotswold ram in moderate flesh should weigh from 250 to 275 pounds, and the ewe 
from 200 to 225 pounds. However, select show animals will often weigh much more. 

General—This breed ranks well, and has a carriage that is considered distinguished and stylish. 


* * * 


THE LEICESTER—The native home of the Leicester is in the county of Leicester in Central Eng- 
land. The land is gently rolling, the soil clayey and fertile, and grass, small grains, and roots grow 
abundantly. The climate is moist much of the year and fairly temperate, even in winter. The intro- 
duction of this breed to America occurred early in the history of the United States. Previous to the 
war of the Revolution the so-called Dishley or Bakewell sheep were smuggled into the colonies, espe- 
cially New Jersey and Virginia. As early as 1800 the Leicester was known around Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania although they were not of pure breeding. About 1799 or 1800 the first pure-breds were 
imported to Quebec, Canada, and in 1806 some pure-bred rams and ewes from England were imported 
to New Jersey. However, because of the craze for Merino sheep in 1818 this breed dwindled, but 
during the War of 1812 a pure-bred flock was established in New York, near Albany. There are two 
types:—the Leicester and the Border Leicester. 

Head—From the ears forward the head is covered with a soft white hair, the skin having a slight 
bluish tint, small black spots often occurring on head and ears. The white face is medium in length 
with black skin at muzzle. The ears are thin, somewhat large and delicate, standing more or less erect. 
Neither rams nor ewes have horns. 

The differences between the Leicester and the Border Leicester are to be seen chiefly in the head, which 
in the Border Leicester is white and boldly carried, the nose slightly aquiline, the muzzle full, the nostrils, 
wide and the ears erect. The head is clean and free from wool. 

Body—Very wide of rib but often lacks depth, the proportion of breadth to depth being striking. 

Legs—Long and fine of bone. White in color. 

Fleece—Hangs in locks smaller than those of the Lincoln and without the Cotswold’s appearance of 
ringlets. 

Size—Large, though this is the smallest of the long-wooled breeds. Average size ram weighs 225 
pounds; the ewes 175 pounds and occasionally weights of 200 pounds are attained. 


* * * 


THE LINCOLN—The county of Lincoln, on the east coast of England by the North Sea, is the native 
home of the Lincoln sheep. The soil is clayey in character; the land hilly in places, but there are also 
considerable lowlands of rich pasturage. Small cereals, grass, and roots are the staple crops. The 
climate is moist and fairly temperate, though cold 
alongshore in winter. In 1829 a Mr. Pickering of 
Massachusetts imported two rams and two ewes, al- 
though it is reported that the introduction of Lincoln 
sheep to the United States was prior to 1796 when 
some of them were brought to Massachusetts, but, 
not thriving on the hills, were generally abandoned. 
In 1834 the first Lincolns were taken from the east to 
Ohio. 

Head—Large and hornless, often broad between 
muzzle and eyes, and the ears are large, broad and 
dotted or mottled in color. 

Body—The back, very broad and level, is covered 
with a firmer flesh than the Leicester, and shows a 
greater comparative depth of rib than that breed, 
lineninitas not appearing quite so leggy. The rump is broad 
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and level, and the hindquarter of a thick, meaty character. 

Legs—They are in suitable proportion to the rest of the body, but appear large and coarse. 

Fleece—The wool is of great length, though much coarser than that of the shorter wooled breeds, and 
instead of hanging in the ringlets of the Cotswold it is in larger, broader locks, with a characteristic curl 
at the outer end. 

Size—Rams of this breed sometimes attain a weight of nearly 400 pounds, but the average weight is 
from 250 to 350 pounds while the ewes average close to 275 pounds when mature. It is agreed by live 
stock authorities that the Lincoln is the world’s largest breed of sheep. 


* * * 


Medium-Wool Breeds 


The Hampshire, Oxford, Shropshire, Southdown and Suffolk breeds are collectively referred to as 
“down” breeds, because of the nature of the country in which they were developed. This country is 
one of ranges of hills or “downs,”’ as they are called in southern England. The “down” breeds have 
all been bred primarily for mutton, with special emphasis upon some useful characteristic considered 
necessary for the style of farming and the markets of the various counties or shires from which most 
take their names. 


Cheviot Ewe Cheviot Ram 


THE CHEV IOT—This breed of sheep originated in the border country between England and Scot- 
land where the country is hilly or mountainous, rising to an elevation of nearly 3,000 feet in the section 
known as the Cheviot Hills. These hills are free from timber, excepting in the case of small artificial 
plantings, but are covered with short, nutritious grass. The climate is moist and rough, snow falling 
frequently in winter, although not usually attaining much depth. Early in the nineteenth century 
Thomas Laidler, a shepherd on the Cheviot Hills, sent each of his four children in America three Cheviot 
sheep, and from that importation all of the different flocks in Otsego County, New York and throughout 
that State have their origin. 

Head—Usually hornless and covered with hard, white, short hair to behind the ear and around the 
jaw. Lips and nostrils should be black, though frequently mottled flesh colored and black. The head 
is broad and medium in length, with ample depth between eyes. The ears are thin, sharply erect, of 
medium length and well placed. The neck is short, thick, and set smoothly to shoulder, particularly on 
top. 

Body—The back is straight, broad; heart girth is full and deep; ribs are well sprung; and the skin is 
pink. 

Fleece—Covers the body and extends up the neck to behind the ears, forming a sort of collar, and 
covering the legs to knees and hocks. The fleece, of the middle wool, combing class, is neither fine nor 
coarse of staple, and averages about four inches in length. 

Legs—Fine but strong bone. Hoofs should be black. 
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Size—Mature rams weigh about 160 to 200 pounds and ewes from 150 to 160 pounds. Few rams ever 
exceed 225 pounds, though ewes will frequently surpass 160 pounds. 

General—The temperament of the Cheviot is a striking characteristic. He carries himself with an up- 
lift of head and alertness of ear and general style very distinctive of the breed, and one of its greatest 
charms. 


* * * 


THE CORRIEDALE—This breed was devel- 
oped a century ago in New Zealand and Australia 
by crossing Merino sheep with the Lincoln, Leicester 
and Border Leicester breeds, to meet the dual-pur- 
pose demand for a breed that would produce a de- 
sirable market lamb and shear a heavy fleece, but 
still retain the flocking instinct of fine-wool sheep. 
The first importation to the United States landed 
in 1914, and since that time many importations 
have been made. It is used a great deal for cross- 
ing with the Rambowillet to increase the length of 
staple of the wool, improve the quality of the 
lambs, and also to obtain ewes that will drop a 
large percentage of lambs able to withstand cold, 
wet conditions prevalent during the lambing sea- 
son in bad years on the western range. 

Head—Small, but broad and strong; wide open nostrils; no horns; dark nose preferable, denoting a 
hardy constitution. Broad and strong neck with a good scrag; shoulders wide and deep. 

Body—Brisket deep and wide, giving a square appearance to the sheep. The back is long and level, 
with the loin very broad, carrying a good depth. 

Fleece—Carries a dense fleece, of good style and length, showing a well-defined crimp, with good luster 
and even tip. 

Legs—They are moderate in length; good, but not too heavy bone, set well apart and squarely under 
the body. 

Size—Rams should weigh from 185 to 250 pounds, and ewes from 125 to 185 pounds. 

General—The Corriedale being a dual-purpose animal equal regard should be given to carcass and wool 
in any judging contests. They are a hardy breed, and the rams particularly have considerable character 
and_bold outlook. 


Corriedale Ram 


Dorset Ewe Dorset Ram 


THE DORSET OR DORSET HORN—There are two distinct types, one with horns and one without. 
The horned Dorset is the only one general to the United States of America. The exact history of the 
Dorset sheep is found wanting for some positive record of its origin. History tells that centuries ago 
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Spain wished to conquer England, and possibly during that time the Merino sheep were brought into 
southwest England and crossed with the horned sheep of Wales, producing a desirable all-purpose ani- 
mal which spread to meet the needs of that period. Thus began a breed of sheep which spread over 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon and much of Wales. Apparently the first Dorsets to be seen in the United 
States were exhibited in Chicago in 1885, and for many years the breed was confined in the eastern 
states. However, in the last few years they have moved westward until they can now be found in nearly 
every state in the Union. 

Head—Both males and females have horns, those on the male curving backward and around spirally, 
while those on the ewes curve outward, down, and forward, with tips rising about level with the eye, 
perhaps turning in slightly. The face is white, nostrils white, face strong, with considerable breadth 
between the eyes. Compared with the ideal mutton sheep the neck and body tend to be long and rangy. 
The head should have a foretop of wool, the back part of the head below the ear should be wooled. 

Body—There is not the spring of rib and levelness of back that is most desirable. The body generally 
is well covered with a fine fleece, extending down to knees and hocks. Shoulders are broad and full, 
joining neck forward and chin backward with no depression at either. The brisket is wide and full, 
chest full and deep. Skin is pink appearing, attractive. 

Fleece—Medium grade of even quality. 

Legs—Stout, placed squarely under body. 

Size—Mature rams should weigh about 225 pounds and ewes 165 pounds. In some cases, however, 
much larger weights are secured. 

General—The Dorset as an early lamb producer has great distinction, having long been famous in this 
regard over other British breeds. The ewes will breed during most of the year having a special value 
for producing Christmaslambs. In the United States, due to the hot summers, the ewes are more readily 
bred from the middle of March into May, and the lambs fatten rapidly, soon attaining good weights. 

Early advocates of the breed argued that the Dorset by means of its horns would protect itself better 
from dogs than would hornless sheep, but this claim has been very generally discarded in recent years. 


Hampshire Ewe Hampshire Ram 


THE HAM PSHIRE—Its native home is in south-central England in the county of Hampshire which 
touches the English Channel on its southern border. Like all of south England the climate is temperate 
and rather moderate the year round, and the land is rolling with the downs crossing the county. The 
soil is chalky and none too fertile, producing short, fine grass, and suited to wheat, while roots do well on 
the better lands. About 1835 the sheep of Hampshire and Wiltshire generally showed Southdown type 
and character and were exhibited in 1840 as West Country Down Sheep, which name they long retained. 
From this stock was evolved the present type known as Hampshire Down sheep. In 1855 a small 
flock of the modern type were imported by Thomas Messenger of Great Neck, Long Island, New York, 
but little was done to introduce more of them prior to 1880. In 1881, Henry Metealf of Canandaigua, 
New York, imported a ram, and in 1883 the breed was introduced into Michigan, finding its way into 
Ohio, Wisconsin and elsewhere about 1885. 
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Head—Apart from the size of this breed, the head is the most distinctive feature. This is large, strong 
in the nose in both sexes, black in color, and the ears are large and seldom erect. A fine or a small 
head is not associated with the qualities upon which the breed’s popularity is based. The face is some- 
times wooled below the eyes, though commonly only over the crown. 

Body—The type of body and general carcass is common with accepted standards for other mutton 
breeds. In appearance the Hampshire is large-framed, tall, heavy boned, rugged, and somewhat coarse 
looking. Associated with the dark color of face and legs, the skin is usually inclined to be blue. 

Fleece—There is considerable variation in the length and closeness of the fleece, the more open variety 
running more to length, but a fairly close and rather coarse fleece is most common and does not shrink 
heavily in scouring. 

Legs—The legs are dark brown in color, like the face; in fact, the color is so deep a brown that it may 
almost be regarded as black. 

Size—The Hampshire is large, second only to the Oxford in the medium-wool breeds. Mature rams 
should weigh around 250 pounds and ewes 190. 

General—The strong point of the Hampshire is the rapid rate of growth in the lambs when well fed. 
Because of this feature the breed is favored by persons wishing to get lambs upon the market at an 
early age who are prepared to furnish feed and care to insure rapid growth. The ewes rank with other 
medium wools in the number of lambs produced, and are fully average in milking qualities and mothering 


their lambs. 


shoteck” pik 


THE OXFORD OR OXFORD DOW N—The 
native home of this breed is Oxford County, Eng- 
land in the region adjacent to the early home of 
the Cotswold. The soil is quite variable, being 
clayey in some places and light and poor in others. 
The climate is fairly temperate and suited to sheep 
husbandry. Good grazing abounds in Oxford, and 
roots and small grains do well on the better-class 
lands. The foundation of this class of sheep was 
begun about the year 1833, by mating a well-made 
and neat Cotswold ram with Hampshire down ewes. 
In 1846 “New Oxford or Cotswold cross-bred 
sheep” were first imported to the United States 
by Clayton Reybold of Delaware. The Civil 
War caused a break in Oxford interests, and not 

Oxford Ram until years afterward did this breed again come 
into prominence. 

Head—Hornless, has a dark brown face, and is wooled over the forehead. In early days the Oxford 
was speckled or mottled brown and white to gray on the face, but the modern sheep has been bred to be 
uniformly brown in face. The ears tend to be somewhat long and thin and free of wool. 

Body—Large-framed, heavy-boned, strong looking. The appearance of size is added to by the extra 
length of wool. 

Fleece—The fleece of the Oxford is of special importance. While usually more open than in similar 
breeds, yet it is close enough for protection, and the extra length adds to the weight as well as making 
it useful when length of fiber, without too great coarseness, is needed. 

Legs—Short, strong in bone, flat and of even dark gray or brown color, placed squarely under the 
body and well apart. 

Size—When fully matured and in good condition rams should weigh 250 to 350 pounds and ewes 180 
to 275 pounds. 

General— Being a large and heavy breed, the lambs grow rapidly when well fed, and can be matured 
early if desired although not so early as those of some of the less growthy breeds. They fit in well 
under a plan of slower early growth and later finishing, such as is suitable with the amount and kind of 
feed and labor available in many sections devoted to mixed farming. The breed is an average of the 
down breeds in respect to yield of lambs, milking qualities, and length of life. 
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THE SHROPSHIRE—The native home of this breed is in the countries of Shropshire and Stafford 
England. The country is pleasantly rolling, with some hilly features also, but furnishes excellent grass 
and pasture. The climate is moderate, is fairly free from heavy snow in winter, and is well suited to 
sheep. ‘The first importation into the United States of which there is any knowledge was made into 
Virginia about 1855. 

Head—The face, ears, and legs are usually a dark brown or blackish brown. The head is hornless 
and slightly larger than the Southdown, and in the best specimens is covered with a striking cap of wool 
even to the nostrils, covering all but a small part of the nose. The ears are small, short and moderately 
broad, and should be well covered with short, fine wool. 

Body—The Shropshire type calls for a very attractive smoothness and compactness of body set upon 
short legs. This breed can be recognized whether the wool is long or short, trimmed or untrimmed, by 
standing some distance off and studying the outlines and appearance of the animal. 

Fleece—In weight, length, and fineness of fleece the Shropshire ranks very high and the proceeds of 
the wool are a very important part of the income from the flock. In breeding for a valuable fleece along 
with mutton qualities the Shropshire breeders perfer types that are well wooled up over the poll, down 
below the eyes and on the ears. This, along with the shape of the head and color of face and legs, serves 
as a distinguishing feature. 

Legs—Short, and where not wooled show the same color as the head—brown to almost black. 

Size—A standard weight for mature rams is 225 pounds with 150 to 160 for ewes. 

General—The Shropshire is the most widely known and bred of the “down” breeds in America. In 
body it is intermediate between the Southdown and the larger breeds. They are noted for prolificacy 
and their excellent combination of mutton and wool production. The lambs develop in frame and 
flesh at the same time, and while they do not make so rapid gains in frame development as those of 
some of the larger breeds, with liberal feeding they reach market weight and finish at about weaning time 
and sell as one of the most popular types. This breed is particularly adapted to farm conditions where 
feed is abundant and flocks are of moderate size. 


Southdown Fat Lamb Southdown Ram 


THE SOU THDOW N—Southeastern England in the county of Sussex, which is bordered on the south 
by the English Channel, is the home of the Southdown breed. Extending east and west through this re- 
gion is a range of low, chalky hills about sixty miles long and one to eight miles wide known as the South 
Downs. These hills grow a short, fine herbage, while wheat is a leading cereal crop, though roots do 
well under suitable conditions on the lower lands. The climate is mild and balmy, being tempered by 
the sea. The introduction of this breed to America dates back to Colonial days, and it has been assumed 
that the best sheep of Rhode Island and Connecticut were of this breed. Being the oldest of the 
medium-wool breeds, flocks are strikingly uniform in their qualities and appearance. 

Head—Short and broad, and the eyes prominent. The face is sometimes partly covered with wool 
and varies in its color from brown to mouse color or very light gray. Hornless; the space between the 
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nose and eyes narrow; ears set wide and well covered with wool; the whole space between the ears well 
protected by it. The ears are rather small as compared with the Hampshire or Oxford and should be 
fine or free from coarseness. 

Body—The Southdown is readily recognized by its very blocky, low-set appearance. The breadth of 
the back, thickness of loin, with the plumpness of the thighs and twist, are breed points of greatest value. 

Fleece—The fleece is very close, quite fine, and often too short to weight heavily. 

Legs—The legs show the same color as the face. The Southdown is the shortest legged sheep of the 
domestic breeds. 

Size—The compactness of the breed is so distinct that individuals weigh very heavy for their size. 
Mature rams will average about 175 pounds and ewes 135 pounds. 

General—This breed is noted for its quiet, docile temperament—easy to handle. Because of their 
conformation the weights are large in proportion to the apparent size and they will become fat enough 
for market while growing. Being of medium size they are more active than larger sheep and _ better 
adapted to rolling or hilly pastures. The ewes are good mothers and milkers. 


Suffolk Ewes 


THE SUFFOLK OR SUFFOLK DOW N—The chalk hills and undulating clayey lands of southeast- 
ern England in the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex and Kent are the home of this breed which was 
evolved by crossing the Southdown ram with the old Norfolk Horn ewe. Thus the Suffolk gets its qual- 
ity of mutton and wool. In 1888 a flock was imported to Brooklyn, New York, and in 1892 two rams 
and twenty yearlings were placed on a farm in Atlantic, Lowa. 

Head—Hornless and bare; face black and long; muzzle moderately fine 
are medium in length, of black and fine texture. 

Body—Back is long and level, with ribs long and well sprung; chest deep and wide with broad and 
oblique shoulders. 

Fleece—Moderately short, close fine fiber without tendency to mat or felt together. 

Legs—The legs are wooled to knees and hocks; straight and black with flat bone of good quality. 

Size—Rams weigh from 225 pounds up and the ewes around 200 pounds. 

General—The ewes are very heavy milkers and lambs grow and develop rapidly. Until lambs be- 
come three months of age it is very common to have them weigh a few pounds over the number of days 
they are old. Suffolk ewes generally breed earlier than most “down” breeds, and lambs born in Febru- 
ary will attain desirable weight before the Easter market, and at any rate will be ready for market 
before danger of worm infestation, thus saving much trouble and expense through the summer months 
and giving the ewes a chance to gain flesh before the breeding season. 


especially in ewes. Ears 


* * * 
THE TUNIS—tThis breed is often referred to as Fat-Tailed Sheep. Their native home is northern 
Africa, in Tunis, a French province of some 45,000 square miles bordering the Mediterranean Sea. 
Much of the land is hilly, some of it bordering the desert of Sahara. The climate is warm, and the main 
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crops produced are wheat and barley. The origin is unknown, but the type has existed for centuries in 
Tunis. The introduction of this breed to America is said to date back to 1799 when the Bey of Tunis, 
at his request, allowed General William Eaton, then United States consul at Tunis, to ship several 
“broad-tailed Barbary or Mountain Tunis sheep,” only one pair of which survived the trip. In 1807 
Commodore Barron of the United States Navy imported some Tunis sheep to Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. Later President Jefferson had a ram and ewe brought over on a government vessel, and in 
1825 thirteen were landed in New York. 

Head—This breed, even today, is not well fixed in type and breed markings. The head is hornless 
with both sexes, and covered with hair of a tawny or yellow-brown color. Some faces, however, are solid 
brown in color and others are mottled brown and white. The ears are large, broad, pendulous, covered 
with fine hair, and are brown, white, or brown and white. 

Body—The body is of recognized mutton form, although inclined to be leggy. 

Fleece—Excellent quality, being soft, fine and fairly compact, covering the body except the head 
from the forehead down, and averages about three inches long. 

Legs—Much the same color markings as the head. 

Size—The size of Tunis sheep varies considerably, but rams are expected to weigh 150 pounds or more 
and ewes 120 pounds and upwards. 

General—Aside from conformation of head, ear and tail, the Tunis breed shows more variation than 
any other on the American market. In temperament they appear mild and easy to handle. The lambs 
are rapid growers, and if with dark faces are well suited to the eastern market demand. However, they 
are of various colors when dropped—white, red, tawny, and mottled, but this generally changes to a 
uniform color with maturity. 

* * * 


Fine-Wool Breeds 


All fine-wool sheep are descendants of earlier Spanish stock. Fineness of the wool is the quality for 
which they have been bred, and while there are variations, there is as much of uniformity in fineness as 
in any one character of any class of sheep. The fleeces are heavy in oil or yolk, sometimes losing over 
70 per cent in scouring. Along with the fineness and oil of the fleeces of the fine-wool sheep there is the 
tendency toward wrinkles and folds upon the neck and body, considered as necessary in the production 
of the finest wool. Other special features of these sheep as a class are: The ability to stand traveling 
long distances for feed and water, and the instinct to herd closely. It is these qualities that have 
caused fine-wool sheep to be used so largely on the range, and they have been found to thrive on a wide 
variety of conditions. 

* * * 


THE AMERICAN MERINO—Types A, B, and C. 

The statements previously made apply equally to the A, B, and C types of Merinos. In the A and 
B types the body is considered only so far as is necessary to obtain the vigor and stamina needed to 
enable the sheep to produce a heavy fleece of fine wool. The A type is the extreme in size and number 
of wrinkles as well as in the fineness of the wool. The B type, stronger than the A, is less heavily 
wrinkled, and grows wool that is longer but not so fine. The C type, or Delaine Merino, is larger and less 
wrinkled than the other types. 

To trace the early history of the Merino is to go back beyond printed records. The name Merino, 
or Marano as it was sometimes spelled, means traveler, or literally ““moving from pasture to pasture.” 
The name doubtless was conferred upon this breed through the method of caring for them. Large 
bands were driven north into the mountains for the summer season and back in the fall to the lowlands, 
a distance of about 200 miles. The Merino is of Spanish origin, yet evidence is abundant that Spain 
drew largely upon the Tarentine sheep of Italy in improving native flocks. Of these Tarentine sheep 
it was said the red sheep of the breed produced the finest wool in the world. So prepotent was this 
strain that today red ears are common in Merino sheep and an occasional lamb is born which is red over 
its entire body. This soon disappears, however, and indicates a fleece of high quality. 

The first importation to the United States was in 1793, when William Foster of Boston, Massachusetts 
brought to Andrew Cragie of Cambridge, two ewes and a ram, doubtless smuggled, since the nobility 
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of Spain forbade their exportation under penalty of death. The second authentic importation was in 
1801, and in 1810-1811 between 15,000 and 17,000 head were imported. However, these animals bore 
small resemblance to the modern sheep of today. In size the ewes were from 60 to 80 pounds, while the 
rams were some 20 pounds heavier. The body was deep and narrow, the legs longer and the conforma- 


tion as a whole not attractive. 
* * * 


Typr A—This type, developed first in Vermont, resulted through years of selection and inbreeding of 
those individuals showing a tendency toward large wool production, or a sheep whose circulatory system 
was so designed as to carry a large portion of the blood near the surface rather than deeper in the muscles. 
The neck is short on top and long underneath and is covered with large folds. The head is short, broad 
and heavy, indicating great vitality; the chest deep and roomy, although this is frequently found in great 
depth rather than in broadness. The form is somewhat angular and of little mutton value. The legs 
are short, heavy and well covered with wool of fine quality, showing the fine crimp clear to the hoofs. 
In size it is the smallest of the three types, ewes weighing around 90 to 100 pounds and rams 150 to 160 
pounds. 

Because of the large percentage of the food consumed going into fleece production, A type Merinos 
must have good care to be able to show their capabilities. They are, therefore, the sheep of the skilled 
shepherd who is not only a good feeder, but a good breeder as well. 

k ok Ox 

Tyrer B—Developed largely in Ohio, this type represents the ideas of breeders working for a heavy 
fleece combined with a fair mutton form. The neck is as heavy as the type A. The hips show folds as 
well as a heavy tail, shoulder and flank folds with the body fairly free from wrinkles. This sheep is 
larger and better adapted to ordinary farm conditions than type A, the ewes weighing from 100 to 120 
pounds and the rams from 160 to 180 pounds. The fleece is not as dense as type A, and the fibre as a 
rule is not as fine, but there is a growing tendency toward the production of finer wool. The body is 
of better form and aside from a heavy hide yields a good carcass. 

* * * 

Type C or Detarne—This type carries a short neck with one or two folds. Its body is plain and free 
from wrinkles. The carcass approaches that of the mutton breeds and is of excellent quality. Growth 
is more rapid and lambs quickly reach weight which commands top market prices. A coarseness of 
fleece and unevenness of fibre is more often found in the larger specimens, and breeders are more con- 
cerned in maintaining quality and weight of fleece than in increased size. Their hardiness and flocking 
qualities make them pre-eminently the range and farm sheep. 

Head—The head of the Type C, as an indicator of ruggedness and breed character, is short and broad, 
the muzzle strong, the nostrils wide. The jaws are strong and well muscled. The ears which point 
forward, are set wide, giving the appearance of breadth to the head. ‘They are small to medium in size 
and covered either with wool or fine silk-like hair. The male, except those of the polled or hornless 
strain, possess horns that are firm, medium heavy, medium to markedly ridged, free from black color, 
and curve spirally outward without contact against the head structure except at point of growth. The 
female should be free of horns. 

Body—Desired body conformation is a squarely built sheep, possessed of a thick, natural fleshing and 
a plump leg of mutton. The back, loin, and rump are level, the body deep and wide, the chest cavity 
large with ribs well sprung. 

Fleece—The fleece should cover all wool bearing surface of the body and should be as uniform in length, 
density, crimp, fineness, elasticity and strength over the body as possible. 

Legs—The body should be set on firm, dense, straight leg bone of medium to rugged construction. 
The pasterns are short, the feet of medium size, free from coarseness or indication of clubbiness. 

Size—In size there is not much difference between the C and B types. Occasionally ewes are found to 
weigh up to 140 to 150 pounds and 190 to 200 pounds for rams is not uncommon. However, the body 
weight of full-fleeced, well-conditioned type C Merino rams is 160 to 210 pounds, and for the ewes simi- 
larly fleeced and conditioned 110 to 140 pounds. 

General—In sections of Ohio, where blue grass abounds, flocks frequently winter without shelter or 
feed, except hay in extreme weather, and come out thrifty and in good condition in the spring. Such 
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treatment is not recommended, but it illustrates the remarkable ability of the Merino to adapt itself to 
unfavorable conditions. They are resistant to internal parasites and better able to take care of them- 
selves than any other breed. 


Rambouillet Ewe Rambouillet Ram 


THE RAM BOUILLET—The native home of this breed is in northern France where the country is 
rolling, the soil generally of a calcareous nature, and the climate is quite temperate, being warm in sum- 
mer and not severe in winter. Grasses, wheat and oats, and a variety of crops grow in this region. The 
ancestry of the Rambouillet is Spanish, being a member of the great Merino family. In 1840 this breed, 
under the name of the French Merino, was imported into the United States when two rams and twenty 
ewes were taken to Connecticut. These early sheep were not the success anticipated, not being hardy 
nor suited to American conditions, and interest declined along in the sixties to be revived about thirty 
years later. Many large importations were made about 1900. 

Head—The head 1s large, the nose covered with white silky hair, and the ears are inclined to be large 
and covered with fine white hair or short fine wool. The rams usually have large, spirally turned horns, 
but there are also hornless males, and the females are hornless. 

Body—The body is of good size, covered with a fine, rather white fleece, and freer from oil or dark 
coloring than is the Delaine, while folds occur on the neck and breast but rarely on the body or hind- 
quarters. 

Fleece—The wool is fairly compact and long, averaging about three inches, and covers the entire body, 
extending over the face below the eyes and down the legs to the toes in good specimens. 

Legs—One is impressed at times with a tendency to coarseness of bone and length of leg. 

Size—These sheep average larger than any of the other Merinos; in fact, years ago they were nick- 
named “Elephant Merinos.” ‘The rams will average about 185 pounds at maturity and the ewes 150 to 
160 pounds, but some rams have weighed over 300 pounds and cases are known of ewes weighing about 
250 pounds. 

General— The early maturity of the Rambouillet from the standpoint of Merino development is dis- 
tinctly in its favor. The lambs come on rapidly and compare favorably with the mutton breeds. 


* * * 


General Care and Treatment 
Exercise 


For the breeding flock abundant exercise throughout the year is necessary. For fattening lambs or 
sheep limited exercise is preferable. Many of the troubles at, and preceding, the birth of young can be 
averted by this simple precaution. .So-called lambing disease or pregnancy disease of sheep can be al- 
most completely eliminated by exercise alone. 
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Feeding 


While a flock may be maintained much of the year when permitted to graze, feeding is necessary for 
most rapid gains of growing animals and for finishing them for market. Of all farm animals the sheep is 
best able to grind its own grain and with few exceptions whole grain only should be furnished. There is 
a common saying among feeders that “‘a sheep which cannot grind its own grain is not worth feeding.” 
An exception to the feeding of whole grains applies in the feeding of hulless barley, millet, and screenings 
containing small weed seeds. Occasionally wheat is not thoroughly masticated, but corn, oats, barley, 
etc., require no grinding. 

Self-feeders—When self-feeders are used for western lambs and sheep, it is advisable for the first few 
weeks to feed a bulky concentrate such as wheat screenings with considerable chaff or grain mixed with 
finely cut or ground hay, to lighten the mixture and to prevent the animals from over-eating and going 
off feed. The more concentrated the grain, the greater the danger. Extensive trials have shown that 
self-feeding requires more food per one hundred pounds of gain and there are more digestive disorders 
than with hand-feeding when carefully done. Feeding racks for hay afford a definite saving over the 
feeding of hay on the ground. Hay racks should be so built that chaff and seeds will not fall upon the 
necks of sheep because such material will work down into the wool injuring its quality.. Grain and 
roughage should be fed separately. Grain troughs should have a wide flat bottom forcing the sheep to 
consume the grain slowly. About fifteen inches of linear trough space should be provided for each 
animal. 

Feeds—Corn is the best single grain for fattening sheep and is the cereal most commonly used in the 
United States as far west as Colorado, beyond which wheat and barley are more generally fed. Legume 
hay, which is rich in protein, admirably supplements corn, and the combination of corn and legume hay 
has become the standard ration for fattening sheep over much of our country. Where good legume hay 
is not available, corn must be supplemented with some protein-rich concentrate. Linseed, cottonseed, 
or soy bean meal are unexcelled for this purpose. The amount of these necessary is relatively small; 
approximately two-tenths of a pound per head daily. This amount definitely increases the rate of gain 
per one hundred pounds of feed and decreases the tendency toward digestive upsets. 

Wheat is almost as good a concentrate as corn but is rarely fed to sheep unless it is off-grade or very 
low in price. Barley is likewise a good concentrate although slightly inferior to wheat. Both of these 
are rich in carbohydrates and relatively poor in proteins, so that good legume hay or protein-rich con- 
centrates must be supplied with it for best gains. Oats is an excellent concentrate for the breeding 
stock, but because it is bulky and high in fiber it is not best suited for fattening animals. 


* * * 


Watering 


Opinions as to the amount of water necessary for sheep vary more than with any other domestic 
animal. In countries with heavy dews and ample succulent feed in summer, and where roots are largely 
used in winter, water may possibly be denied sheep, but it ordinarily is necessary and fresh water should 
be supplied daily. Because of the danger of infestation with intestinal parasites, drinking from stag- 
nant pools must be prevented. A sheep needs from one to six quarts of water daily depending on the 
feed, temperature and weather. Ewes, suckling lambs and sheep being fattened require more water 
than those being carried through the winter. 


* * * 


Minerals 


Sheep require salt and it should be available at all times. To feed it spasmodically is to induce over- 
eating when it is available. This may cause scours. Instead of mixing it with the feed it is preferable 
to let them eat it at will. When fed well-balanced rations containing plenty of protein-rich feeds and 
legume hay, sheep will ordinarily consume ample calcium and phosphorus, which are the minerals most 
apt to be lacking in the rations of farm stock. The richness of legume hay in calcium is one of the 
reasons for its importance as feed for breeding ewes. When sheep are fed roughages low in calcium, such 
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as straw, calcium should be furnished in the form of ground limestone, chalk, bone meal, or rock phos- 
phate. Otherwise, abortion or weak lambs may result. In the goiter belt where “big neck”’ in lambs 
is encountered this may be prevented by administering iodine. ‘Two grains potassium iodide daily 
given to each ewe during gestation should be sufficient to prevent such a development. One ounce of 
dry potassium iodide, mixed thoroughly with one hundred pounds of concentrate mixture, will give 
approximately the correct dosage. 


Pastures 


Owners of small flocks are likely to rely mainly on permanent pastures for furnishing sustenance from 
spring to autumn. In humid regions where permanent pastures are used, care is always necessary to 
prevent infestation with stomach worms and other parasites. Moreover, the flock will often run short 
of feed in time of midsummer drought unless temporary pastures are provided. Because sheep relish 
weeds, sprouts, and brush, often refused by other stock, small farm flocks can gather much feed from 
such sources and at the same time help to rid pastures of weeds. Sheep prefer relatively short grass to 
rank growths, and prefer young to older weeds. Caution should always be used in putting sheep on 
clover or rape pasture, because both may cause bloat which might prove fatal. When beginning to 
pasture on such forages sheep should be allowed to graze but a short time the first day, the period being 
gradually increased each day for a week after which they may be allowed to remain permanently on the 
pasture. It is advisable to allow them to satisfy their hunger largely on other pasture, or with hay or 
grain, before turning them on these crops. Even when care is taken animals will occasionally bloat, 
especially on sultry days or following a rain or heavy dew. Alfalfa also is likely to cause bloat. The 
rotation of pastures is definitely preferred to a permanent one. It is usually worth the small added cost 
in that it supplies the animals with a better forage and also decreases the number of internal parasites. 

At weaning time the greatest need occurs for ideal feeding conditions. At this time, some fresh 
pasture crop uncontaminated with parasites should always be provided to furnish an abundance of 
palatable, succulent and nutritious feed. 

A lamb creep should be provided at some convenient place in the pasture so that the feeding of con- 
centrates can be continued on pasture. Whenever a lamb enters the creep it should find something in 
the trough to tempt its appetite; a mixture of oats, bran and corn meal forming the chief feeds. A high 
proportion of corn may cause lambs to go off feed in hot weather. Shade should always be provided for 
sheep and lambs in hot weather. 


The Breeding Flock 


In handling the breeding flock, quiet, order and regularity are of greatest importance. Insofar as 
possible but one attendant should be employed during this season. His movements should be slow and 
methodical and his voice gentle. Care should be exercised in closing gates quietly. Dogs and strangers 
should be kept from the breeding pens at all times. Cleanliness is essential, for the sheep is the most 
dainty and particular of all farm animals. 

The breeding flock is ordinarily established in the Autumn. Ewes should be selected carefully not 
only upon the basis of their appearance, but upon their condition as well. In farm flocks most of the 
ewes are commonly disposed of at the age of six or seven years. Under ordinary conditions it is more 
profitable to have the lambs arrive in late winter and early spring provided warm quarters are available 
for lambing. Early lambs have a better chance of securing proper attention than those that are born 
later when other farm work is in full swing. By the time the pasture is ready in the spring the lambs 
will have learned to eat grain and will be old enough to make the most of fresh grass. Early lambs are 
troubled less by stomach worms than those which arrive later, and they also may be fattened and sold 
before the market is flooded with western range lambs. If warm quarters cannot be provided for lamb- 
ing, they should not be born earlier than May in northern states and not until the mothers are on 
pasture. 

The gestation period for sheep ranges from one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty-six days, 
the average being one hundred and forty-seven days. A well-developed lamb of nine months is suitable 
for breeding. Merinos and Cheviots carry their lambs about a week longer than do the English breeds. 
Also, the gestation period for Shropshires and Southdowns may be slightly shorter than one hundred and 
forty-seven days. 
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Flushing—With the farm flock it is advisable to “flush” the ewes two to three weeks before the 
desired date of breeding; that is, to supply an abundance of palatable, nutritious feed such as rape, 
cabbage, good pasture or grain. It has been found that ewes which are gaining rapidly in flesh at 
breeding time are more likely to produce twins and triplets than those in poor flesh. Another advan- 
tage of flushing is that the flock will all breed within a briefer time, thus shortening the lambing period. 
Where ewes and lambs are well fed, twins will make nearly as rapid gains in weight as single lambs. 
Therefore, twins are advantageous under favorable farm conditions. On western range, however, 
where little attention can be given to the individual ewes, single lambs have given the best results. 

Feeding of Breeding Ewes—The amount and kind of concentrates required for the breeding ewes is, of 
course, dependent upon the type of roughage fed. When ewes are fed plenty of good legume hay, which 
is rich in protein and calcium, they will need less concentrates than those fed inferior roughage. More- 
over, the concentrates fed may then be chiefly or entirely the farm grown grains such as oats, barley, 
kafir, or milo. Whole oats is the preferred concentrate for ewes. Corn is considered too fattening by 
many shepherds. However, when plenty of protein is furnished by legume hay or other protein-rich 
feeds and the ewes are not overfed on corn so that they become fat, it 1s a satisfactory feed. 

Roughage and Succulent Feeds for Ewes—As has been pointed out previously, legume hay is the best 
roughage for breeding ewes in winter. Not only is it rich in protein and calcium, but it is also laxative 
and more economical in supplying the necessary protein than through the purchase of considerable 
amounts of protein-rich concentrates. Alfalfa, red and alsike clover, cowpeas, vetch, soybeans, and a 
mixture of oats and peas, all furnish good hay for ewes. Fine-stemmed, leafy hay is relished much 
better by sheep than that which is coarse. ‘Timothy hay and marsh hay are unsatisfactory because 
they are not only unpalatable and non-nutritious, but they may cause serious constipation. The heads 
of timothy may work into the wool, irritating the skin and lowering the quality of the wool. Corn fod- 
der or corn stover, bluegrass hay, or even bright oat straw may be used as part of the roughage. Straw 
alone, however, is very unsatisfactory. 


The Ram 


A pure-bred ram of good conformation should be chosen and he should then be so fed and cared for 
that he will remain in the best of health. He needs no grain while on pasture during the summer, but, 
beginning at least a month before breeding time, some concentrates should be fed. During the breeding 
season he should be kept in good condition by feeding at least one pound a day of a mixture fairly rich in 
protein such as three parts oats and one part wheat bran. He should not be allowed to run down during 
the breeding season, nor should he ever become fat. In selecting a ram avoid one that has been fitted for 
shows because the forcing of young animals in this way is likely to result in impotence. During the 
breeding season the ram should run with the ewes for only a short time daily. Vigorous rams will serve 
an average of forty ewes if allowed to run with them all the time, but if turned with the ewes only a short 
time each day fifty to seventy-five ewes may be bred to one ram. Some succulent food is desirable, but 
mangels and sugar beets should be avoided. 


Housing the Flock 


It is advisable to divide large flocks into groups of the same size, sex, strength and general character- 
istics. To give the highest returns a group should not contain over fifty animals as each member will 
then have an equal chance at the feed trough and the rations may be adapted to the special needs of each 
group. The quarters should be dry, well-ventilated and sunny. Drafts should be avoided, or trouble is 
sure to result. Warm quarters are inadvisable, and each ewe should have from ten to fifteen square feet 
of ground space. There should be wide doorways lest the animals suffer injury if all attempt to rush 
through at once. Feed racks should furnish from fifteen to twenty-four linear inches of space per head. 
Salt and plenty of water should be available always. 

As pointed out previously, in order to insure a crop of strong, healthy lambs exercise for the ewes is 
essential. In winter the flock should have access to a dry, sunny, protected yard to force the ewes to 
exercise. Roughage may be scattered in small bunches over a nearby field. If the snow is deep path- 
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ways must be broken out with a snow plow. On stormy days the sheep should remain indoors because 
wet fleeces dry slowly. 


Lambing 


The ewes should be separated from the rest of the flock a week prior to lambing so that they can be 
given special attention. Very little grain should be fed at this stage. Before lambing, all tags of long 
and loose wool about the rear and the udder of each ewe should be removed. It is best to place each 
animal in a pen, four to six feet square, shortly before lambing with the temperature regulated according 
to the weather. Each ewe and her new-born young should remain in the pen for three to four days or 
until they are strong enough to look out for themselves, and then transferred to quarters especially set 
apart for the ewes and the lambs. When born, lambs, especially those of the mutton type, frequently 
require quick, intelligent attention. The mucus should be cleaned from the nostrils and mouth of any 
weakling. With the first fill of milk from the dam, the new-born lamb becomes comfortable and usually 
is able thereafter to care for itself. If unable to nurse a few minutes after birth, patient assistance must 
be given. A chilled, new-born lamb can best be warmed by immersing all but the head in water as hot 
as the elbow can bear after which it should be wiped dry, taken to its mother and held until fed. One 
twin is frequently weaker than the other, and the mother is inclined to care for only the stronger one. 
In such cases the weakling should be helped to its full share of food. 

A ewe that refuses her lamb will usually accept it if they are placed together in a small pen out of 
sight of other sheep and the lamb helped to nurse a few times. In very stubborn cases the ewe may be 
confined in a stanchion in order to enable the lamb to nurse unmolested. When a ewe loses her lamb, 
she may often be induced to adopt another by first sprinkling some of her own milk over it. Still more 
effective is the practice of tying the skin from the dead lamb upon the back of the one to be adopted. 


Orphan Lambs 


If possible, a foster mother should be found for any orphan lamb, but when this is impossible they 
often can be raised on cow’s milk heated to a temperature of 100° F. During the first three or four 
weeks milk from the same cow should be used and cream should be added unless the milk is of approxi- 
mately the same fat consistency as the milk from a ewe. For the first week the lamb should have some 
ewe’s milk, if possible, by letting it nurse mothers whose lambs are not yet old enough to take all of the 
milk. During the first few days and nights the lamb must be fed only a small amount; not over two or 
three tablespoonfuls at a time, but it must be fed often. For the first day it should be fed every two 
hours. After three weeks it is not necessary to feed more than three times daily. Feeding bottles and 
nipples must be kept scrupulously clean. 


Young Lambs 


When ten to sixteen days of age healthy young lambs will nibble forage at the feed trough beside the 
mother, and a shepherd should provide for their needs so as to accustom them early to take additional 
food. This is best accomplished by having an enclosure or room called the “lamb creep”’ adjoining the 
pen into which the lambs find their way while the mothers are prevented from entering. In this space 
should be placed a low flat-bottomed trough with an obstruction lengthwise over the top to prevent the 
lambs from jumping into it. In the trough should be sprinkled a little of some well-liked mixture of con- 
centrates. At first the lambs will take very little, but soon they will visit the trough regularly. There 
should be no more food in the trough than will be consumed quickly. Any left-overs must be removed 
and the trough cleaned thoroughly before the next portion is given. A concentrate mixture such as the 
following is good for young lambs: Ground corn, 2 parts; crushed or ground oats, 2 parts; linseed meal, 
1 part; and wheat bran, 1 part. If the lambs are being fattened for market, most of the concentrates 
may consist of corn with a little linseed meal. However, corn should not form over half the concen- 
trates for lambs to be retained for the breeding flock. After five or six weeks of age there is no ad- 
vantage in grinding grain for lambs. Fine alfalfa or second-crop clover hay should be provided and 
roots, cabbage, or good silage are recommended. All feed should be fresh, and water which will be con- 
sumed in considerable quantity should also be fresh and clean. 
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Castration and Docking 


Male lambs not intended for breeding should be castrated at the age of one to two weeks and all lambs 
should be docked. Some authorities recommend docking the ewe lambs when eight to fourteen days of 
age and the males five to seven days after castration. Others recommend docking and castration at the 
same time. 

This work should be done in the early morning and made to await favorable weather conditions— 
mild temperature and bright sunshine. Should inclement weather develop shortly thereafter, the lambs 
should be confined. Care should be taken not to run or otherwise excite them prior to or immediately 
after docking and castration. When both operations are being performed, castration should be done 
first. 


* * * 


Weaning 


It is recommended that lambs be weaned at the approximate age of four months and during a cool 
period if possible. They should be so far separated from their dams that neither can hear the bleating 
of the other. For a few days the ewes should be kept on short pasture and, in addition, be given a 
liberal supply of grain. It is not considered necessary to wean lambs of the mutton breeds before they 
go to market if they have been well fed, for they will reach the desired finish and weight while still suck- 
ling, but from both the economic and humane standpoint shipment should be deferred until sufficient 
strength and stamina has been attained. Fresh pasture, free from parasites, is especially important for 
lambs after weaning. 

* * * 


Handling 


It is seldom necessary to handle sheep as they can be readily herded from one place to another. How- 
ever, when it becomes necessary to catch and lift one, the handler should approach the animal from the 
side. He should grasp one flank and place the other hand under the chin, then shift the arm over the 
back and hold the opposite flank. If sheep must be lifted, the handler should stoop and put one arm 
under the buttock, the other under the chest, and then straighten up holding the animal across his 
chest. In this manner a medium to small sized sheep can be handled quite easily. Never grasp the 
wool as serious skin bruises may result. 

* ok Ok 


Examination and Trimming of Feet 


The hoofs of animals that are closely confined grow rapidly, but trimming should never be undertaken 
except by an expert. Hoof pincers should be used and extreme care taken not to trim too close to sensi- 
tive structures. 

A sheep can best be examined when on its side. The preceding paragraph suggests technique which 
can be employed, but the simplest method for gently throwing an animal is to grasp the hind leg on 
the opposite side, pulling it toward the handler, and leaning against the body, causing it to fall by being 
off balance. 


* * * 


Examination of Mouth and Teeth 


A sheep’s mouth may be opened with ease by inserting one thumb at the side of the mouth just behind 
the incisor teeth and pressing the thumb against the hard palate. 


* * * 


Oral Medication 
Medicines may be given by mouth either with a balling gun, a stomach tube, a drenching bottle, or 
forceps. These methods, however, should not be adopted by the inexperienced because it is easy for 
medicine to gain entrance to the lungs causing a most serious form of pneumonia. 
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pec, > How to Shoot 
=< - A thirty-eight calibre bullet should be used in shooting sheep. The illus- 
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( ® (ae tration shown indicates the proper entry for a bullet. The gun should be held 


te " practically at a right angle to the head and the bullet directed toward the base 
\y mes va of the brain. 


Diseases and Disorders 


Anthrax—While anthrax is a disease affecting a great many species, it is more devastating to sheep 
than to any other domestic animals. It is confined largely to permanently affected districts, and is 
caused by a spore-bearing organism which is remarkable in its ability to remain for months or years in 
soil, manure, foodstuffs, water and in the blood, hide, wool or hair of animals which have died of the 
disease. It is usually contracted through the digestive tract, this being particularly true of sheep and 
cattle grazing on low, wet pastures that are subject to flooding. Pastures in which the carcasses of 
anthrax animals have been buried in shallow graves, or in which such animals have lain are especially 
dangerous. It may also be contracted by the inhalation of dust containing spores of anthrax organism, 
or through wounds and may cause death within the period of a few hours to a few days. A diagnosis 
can rarely be made accurately until a bacterial examination has been made of the blood and tissues. 

Treatment is rarely successful, but prevention may be accomplished by the use of a suitable vaccine. 
Obviously, the proper disposal of anthrax carcasses by deep burial, or by complete burning without 
opening the carcass to allow the escape of blood, is helpful in controlling the disease. ‘The wool and 
skin of affected animals should not be removed in the interest of preventing contamination of the 
premises and the spread of the disease to human beings. 


* * * 


Sheep Pox and Foot and Mouth Diseases—These are highly infectious diseases, but fortunately are 
not prevalent in the United States. Several epidemics of foot and mouth disease were overcome promptly. 


* * * 


Joint Ill (Navel Ill) —This is an acute, infectious disease which results from an infection through the 
umbilical cord. It is characterized by a swelling of the hock and knee joints, and recovery is rarely 
complete. Prevention consists in a program of sanitation and painting the navel cord with tincture of 
iodine soon after birth. 

* * * 


White Scours—An acute, infectious disease occurring in lambs one to three days after birth. The 
lamb stops suckling, the feces become yellowish or grayish-white, and death usually follows within one 
to two days. Prevention consists in careful feeding of the ewe, preventing the lamb from becoming wet 
and chilled, and a general program of sanitation. 


* * * 


Pneumonia—This disease may be brought on by a great variety of causes. It often develops follow- 
ing undue exposure of white scours and usually is fatal. Prevention consists in removal of the cause. 


* * * 


Pregnancy Disease—As the name indicates, pregnancy disease is a disorder affecting pregnant ewes. 
It is generally found in well-fleshed animals carrying twin lambs. The disease, characterized by weak- 
ness and unwillingness to eat or drink, is apparently due to improper utilization of food materials, the 
result, in large measure, of lack of exercise. Death occurs in a high percentage of cases. 

Preventive measures include enforced exercise in the form of feeding hay and grain at different places 
on the farm, thus forcing the animals to walk some distance several times daily. Treatment, even in the 
hands of competent veterinarians, is to date not too successful. The feeding of protein-rich supplements 
and molasses, plus intravenous injections of glucose by a veterinarian, will save some animals, especially 
if they will continue to eat. 
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Constipation—This disorder is indicated by straining and distress in an attempt to pass the feces. 
An enema of warm soapy water will usually give instant relief. If this fails or if a syringe is not available, 
give the lamb a teaspoonful of castor oil or a tablespoonful of milk of magnesia. 

* * * 


Indigestion—Great distress and frothing at the mouth indicates this disorder. A tablespoonful of 


castor oil is the usual remedy. 
* * * 


“ Pinning” or Accumulation of Feces—< Pinning” is the name given to an accumulation of sticky feces 
which collect in the region of the anus preventing regular bowel movements. They should be removed 


as promptly as noted. 
* * * 


Sore Eyes—This is rather a frequent occurrence with young lambs. The eyes appear to be covered 
with a milky scum or in some cases they become an angry red. Usually the condition can be corrected 
by bathing the eye with a two per cent boric acid solution or a 10 per cent argyrol solution, either of 
which will give satisfactory results. Should the condition be caused by the eyelashes being turned in- 
ward and against the eyeball consult a veterinarian. In the meantime, one of the eyewashes should be 


used in order to relieve the irritation. 
ok * * 


Sore Mouth—Scabs and sores sometimes appear in the region of the mouth and nose of young lambs. 
Treatment consists in removal of the scab and the application of tincture of iodine or a medium-strength 


solution of copper sulphate. 
* * *K 


Internal Parasites 


Stomach Worms—Of the internal parasites the stomach worm of sheep is by far the greatest source of 
unthriftiness and loss. The adult stomach worm of sheep lives in the true stomach. Its eggs are passed 
out with the stool. In heavily infested animals, as many as three to five million eggs will be passed in a 
twenty-four-hour period. The greatest losses occur in lambs which when heavily infested will be 
observed to hang back from the rest of the flock and appear weak and thin, walking with a staggering 
gait. Cold, edematous swellings develop particularly beneath the lower jaw and the mucous membranes 
become pale due to loss of blood. Death may occur in from two weeks to two months due to devitali- 
zation. 

While treatment is fairly successful, prevention is to be preferred and is best practiced by the frequent 
changing of pasture—in other words, the avoidance of permanent pastures. The maintenance of a salt 
lick of one part by weight of phenothiazine to nine parts of salt, or not to exceed one to fourteen parts, 
during the entire pasture season, has been found to produce good results, especially when supplemented 
by treatment of the entire flock when they come off pasture in the fall or just before going on pasture in 
the spring. 

* * * 

Nodular Worms—Phenothiazine is likewise the recommended treatment for eliminating nodular 
worms. ‘They are among the most injurious parasites that infect sheep. The losses on the farm due to 
stunting and deaths should be viewed with serious concern by growers. 

It is not usually possible to detect the presence of the nodular worm by the outward appearance. The 
nodular and stomach worms are so common in the farming states, except in the northwest, it may al- 
most be assumed that the flock is infected. If one or more sheep die on the premises, the intestines 
should be carefully examined. If the nodules are present, they can be easily detected. Another sugges- 
tion is for the farmer to ask for a killing test when lambs are sold for slaughter. If infected, the breeding 
flock on the farm from which they came is infected and should be given the prescribed treatment. 

With native lambs control is largely a matter of prevention by treating the breeding flock with 
phenothiazine in early winter after they are taken off pasture and in the spring before they go on pas- 
ture—approximately one ounce per head for each treatment, as recommended by the U.S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 
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It is said that in the northern states one winter will kill the nodular worm infesting the pasture. If 
the winter treatment of the breeding flock with phenothiazine removes all or nearly all of the nodular 
worms within the digestive tract, there will be little or no reinfestation of the pastures the following 
spring and the lambs will then not become infected appreciably. Only those lambs kept over for breed- 
ing purposes need be treated for the nodular worm and this should be done with the others during early 
winter and spring. If lambs are treated while on an infested pasture, they become reinfected. Little 
would be gained by treating such lambs for this parasite just before they go into the feedlot, for the dam- 
age has already been done. Treatment of lambs for parasites other than the nodular worm is of value 
during the summer. 


Sutures from Sheep 


Practically all absorbable surgical sutures, so-called ‘“‘catgut”’, are made from sheep intestines, be- 
cause they are absorbed by nature in the proper way following the healing process. Only a part of the 
small intestine is used for this purpose, and only two or three sutures are made from each sheep. 


Damage by Nodular Worm 


War conditions have reduced materially importations of sheep casings from Australia, but the 
greatest difficulty in meeting requirements is the damage done to domestic supplies by the nodular 
worm. 

* * * 


Grub—Grub, or grub in the head, is a disease characterized by a catarrhal inflammation of the nasal 
passages and sinuses due to the larvae of the bot fly which are prevalent during hot and mild weather. 
The larvae are deposited by the female fly on the margin of the sheep’s nostrils and from here they crawl 
into the nasal chambers and sinuses. On occasion the brain is infested. 

Prevention is far more satisfactory than treatment. One method of prevention consists in placing a 
log in the pasture in which a number of 2-inch holes have been bored. Salt is put into the bottom of 
each hole and tar smeared around the margins. When the sheep attempt to get the salt, the nostrils be- 
come smeared with tar which at least partially protects them against the adult fly. 


* * * 


External Parasites 


Ticks, Lice, and Scab Mites—Sheep are dipped in order to free them from such external parasites as 
ticks, lice, and scab mites. The sheep tick is flat, about 34 of an inch long and copper brown. Sheep 
lice are much smaller, seldom being over 145 of an inch in length, and are white and reddish-brown. 
The scab mites can hardly be seen with the naked eye, being about 149 of an inch long, and light in color. 
All of these parasites may do damage at any time during the year. Their presence usually results in an 
irritation of the skin, causing the sheep to rub sufficiently to pull part of the wool. 

A convenient time for dipping is ten days to two weeks after shearing. At this time the entire flock, 
including lambs, should be dipped, for the parasites will infest the lambs as soon as the ewes are shorn. 
With the wool removed from the older sheep, less dip will be required. Also, weather conditions usually 
are very suitable at this time of the year. Dipping should be done early in the morning on a clear, warm 
day, thus allowing the sheep to become dry before night. Practically any of the standard dips found on 
the market will be entirely satisfactory when they are used according to the directions found on 
the container. It is usually recommended that a second dipping be given about two weeks later to kill 
the parasites which have hatched since the first dipping. However, a powdered dip now on the market 
is recommended by the manufacturer as being sufficiently effective in one dipping. A satisfactory dip- 
ping tank may be constructed of wood, concrete, or galvanized iron. 

* * * 

Mange—Commonly known as sheep scab, mange is a disease widely prevalent in the United States. 
The mite causing it attacks the parts of the skin covered with wool. It usually appears in the shoulder 
region, along the back, the croup and along the sides of the chest and neck. It seldom involves the 
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ventral portion of the chest or abdominal regions. Itchiness is the first symptom noted. The animals, 
uneasy, bite and rub the affected areas causing the wool to become loose and tufted and the surface of 
the fleece uneven. Bald areas may occur along the back and sides. 

Treatment consists in dipping the whole flock in some solution which will destroy the parasites. Each 
sheep should be immersed for at least two minutes, and it is best to dip after shearing. Ten days later 
the entire flock should be re-dipped. After such treatment the flock should be kept in an uninfested 


area for two months. 
* * * 


Maggots—Maggots are the parasitic larvae of certain flies. Those affecting sheep are usually intro- 
duced into wounds; namely, those caused by castration, docking, or injuries inflicted by dogs. These 
larvae thrive particularly well in the tissues of the sheep and are often responsible for death. Preven- 
tion consists in keeping flies away from wounds by suitable housing or by the use of fly-repelling agents 
around wounds. Treatment is rather unsatisfactory. It consists in the complete removal of larvae 
through the use of mechanical means and chemicals followed by the prevention of future infestation and 
measures to promote healing infected wounds. 


Sheep-Killing Dogs 


Dogs which chase and kill are claimed to be the principal menace to the sheep raising industry in New 
England. Working both singly and in groups, usually in groups, they do not limit their attacks to the 
flocks of the immediate vicinity in which they are kept, but travel for miles in all directions, spreading 
destruction in the flocks with which they come in contact. Because their work is done under cover of 
darkness, it is almost impossible to catch them in the act; hence, they can seldom be positively identi- 
fied. 

The ways in which different dogs attack and destroy vary greatly. Some just kill one or two in a 
flock; others continue the attack until all the sheep are either destroyed or crippled. In many cases 
large numbers are killed, although neither bitten nor wounded, by simply being chased until they die 
from exhaustion. 

After a dog has once killed sheep, it seemingly becomes a mania with him and he is seldom, if ever, 
broken of the habit. 

A booklet, issued by the Extension Service, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Massachusetts, 
offers the following as suggestions for lessening the dog menace: 


Provide dog-proof corrals for night lotting 

Allow sheep the use of the pastures nearest farm building 

Equip a number of sheep with bells 

Some owners have reported good results through the protection afforded by ‘‘the ugly old goat”’ or a cow of nery- 
ous disposition 

Do not allow sheep to get too far away on foggy days 

Encourage sheep owners to build dog-proof fences 


It is expensive to enclose large tracts of land with dog-proof fences, but a sheep raiser, financially un- 
able to make the major investment, can enclose a small area to be used as a night corral in good weather. 

No farmer, although desiring to raise sheep, is likely to attempt it while his neighbors’ flocks are being 
chased to the point of exhaustion. A more strict enforcement of the dog licensing law would be helpful, 
but would not answer the problem entirely. In the old days, in rural communities, there were more 
sheep than dogs, and dogs were kept under better control. Today the reverse is true, and those owning 
dogs do not seem to realize the need for controlling them. A finer appreciation of the sheep growers’ 
problem by dog owners in general might gradually result in improving a deplorable situation. 

The owner is really more responsible for the dog’s actions than the dog itself, which, if given proper care, 
coupled with proper restraint, especially at night, can be eliminated as a menace. 
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combination—lack of agricultural help and high 
prices paid for meat products—has induced more 
slaughtering on the farms. 


* * * 


Horses and Mules 
891 


The name, The Hobo News, prompts a smile, but 
it is a weekly paper with a serious purpose and car- 
ries the sub-title “A Little Fun to Match the Sor- 
row.” While for the most part it is written in 
light vein, its columns are not only clean but they 
carry messages designed to uplift the man who has 
lost hope. The following was published in a re- 
cent issue: 


Tne Horses’ PRAYER 


“To thee, my master, I offer my prayer: Feed me, water 
and care for me and, when the day’s work is done, provide 
me with shelter, a clean dry bed and a stall wide enough for 
me to lie down in comfort. 

‘Always be kindtome. Talk tome. Your voice often 
meansasmuchtomeasthereins. Pet me sometimes, that 
I may serve you the more gladly and learn to love you. 
Do not jerk the reins, and do not whip me when I am going 
up hill. Never strike, beat or kick me when I do not un- 
derstand what you want, but give me a chance to under- 
stand you. Watch me, and if I fail to do your bidding, see 
if something is not wrong with my harness or feet. 

“Do not check me so that I cannot have the free use of 
my head. If you insist that I wear blinders, so that I 
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widely during the years. 


cannot see behind me as it was intended I should, I pray 
you be careful that the blinders stand well out from my 
eyes. 

‘Do not overload me, or hitch me where water will drip 
on me. Keep me well shod. Examine my teeth when I 
do not eat. I may have an ulcerated tooth, and that, you 
know, is very painfu!. Do not tie my head in an unnatural 
position, or take away my best defense against flies and 
mosquitoes by cutting off my tail. 

“*T cannot tell you when I am thirsty, so give me clean 
cool water often. Save me, by all means in your power, 
from that fatal disease—the glanders. I cannot tell you 
in words when I am sick, so watch me, that by signs you 
may know my condition. Give me all possible shelter 
from the hot sun, and put a blanket on me, not when I am 
working but when I am standing in the cold. Never puta 
frosty bit in my mouth; first warm it by holding it a mo- 
ment in your hands. 

**T try to carry youand your burdens without a murmur, 
and wait patiently for you long hours of the day or night. 
Without the power to choose my shoes or path, I some- 
times fall on the hard pavement which I have often prayed 
might not be made of wood but of such a nature as to give 
me a safe and sure footing. Remember that I must be 
ready at any moment to lose my life in your service. 

** And finally, O MY MASTER, when my useful strength 
is gone, do not turn me out to starve or freeze, or sell me to 
some cruel owner, to be slowly tortured and starved to 
death; but do thou, My Master, take my life in the kindest 
way, and your God will reward you here and hereafter. 
You will not consider me irreverent if I ask this in the name 
of Him who was born in a stable. Amen.” 


* * * 


That prayer is not new. It has been circulated 
Many have read it re- 
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peatedly, but probably few have analyzed it care- 
fully. It is of interest because it indicates the 
many little things which claim the attention of the 
experienced animal welfare agent. Feed, water, 
shelter, bedding, and proper shoeing are essential; 
the plea to refrain from beating, kicking, jerking 
reins, overloading, or, in fact, anything men- 
tioned in the petition cannot be rightly termed 
“little things,” but even the coldly practical owner 
would do well to be lavish in his pats—to talk to 
his horse—‘‘to give it a chance to understand 
him.” ‘To warm a frosty bit by covering it with 
the hands before putting it in a horse’s mouth, 
among other thoughtful attentions, might seem to 
border upon pure sentiment, but anyone who has 
had his tongue or lips frozen to a piece of steel on 
an extremely cold day will understand the practi- 
cal value of the act. When a vehicle is over- 
loaded, or a horse is lame or being mistreated to 
any pronounced degree an enlightened public co- 
operates to the extent of making the facts known, 
but the work of the League would fall far short of 
its purpose if its agents were interested solely in 
surface indications. 

To run the risk of too much repetition, it seems 
timely once again to point to the Horses’ Christ- 
mas as a project, imaugurated by the League 
thirty-four years ago, which affords the best op- 
portunity to promote thoughtful care in small 
things. 

The year just ended produced the usual pattern 
of cases involving horses as well as other livestock 
and small animals. The seriousness and_ fre- 
quency of such cases is best indicated by the fact 
that 117 horses in advanced stages of heaves, poll 
evil, fistula withers, chronic lameness, injuries, and 
old age had to be put away. 

The threat of arrest must be invoked frequently 
to bring about the surrender of a horse when it has 
reached the point where further use would con- 
stitute a violation of the anti-cruelty statutes. 


Race Tracks 


An improved type of starting gate, which has 
been used at some of the race tracks for a number 
of years, has been instrumental in removing much 
rough treatment at Suffolk Downs. Each horse is 
placed in a separate compartment and the barriers 
are raised simultaneously, removing the danger of 
injury from kicking and providing a more orderly 
“get away.” League agents continue to keep in 
close touch with the race track as well as all places 
where animals are used or exploited. 


Riding Schools—Rental and Sales Stables 


Another improvement worthy of note is the more 
general practice of having riding instructors ac- 
company groups and in many cases individual 
equestrians. Riding, rental and sales stables are 
kept under constant surveillance. The tendency 
to overwork horses and to take chances with back 
galls and faulty shoes is too pronounced to permit 
any deviation from that practice. 

Grade A horses continue to bring fair prices, but 
the high cost of hay and grain and the difficulty in 
securing and retaining competent and experienced 
help on farms and in lumber camps have been re- 
sponsible for a dull horse market during the year. 

All sales have been attended and every precau- 
tion taken to prevent the sale and use of unfit 
animals. 


Rodeos 


Rodeos, which even under the best management 
are responsible for much injury to both horses and 
steers, are not as numerous as they were a few 
years past. In view of the heavy freight move- 
ments due to the war it is difficult to understand 
why the shipment of race horses and rodeo animals 
has not been totally restricted. To date there 
seems to be no definite trend in that direction, but 
from the standpoint of the need for railroad space 
it would seem a likely development. 


Small Animals 
eae! 

The regular collection of stray and unwanted 
pets comes within the province of the small- 
animal section, but individual cases which would 
tie up an ambulance and an agent for too long ¢ 
time are assigned to the Inspection Department. 
Dogs and cats seem to have a penchant for seeking 
imagined safety in the subway. They know noth- 
ing of live rails and, strange to say, seldom come in 
contact with them On many occasions, however, 
the current has to be turned off long enough to 
permit the rescue of an animal. 

A short time before the old subway entrance was 
closed a horse drawing a milk wagon wandered 
into the tunnel at Arlington and Boylston Streets. 
This rescue was attended by complications, but 
the horse was uninjured and the wagon, harness 
and load undamaged. The incident is mentioned 
simply as an indication of the wide variety of ex- 
periences encountered. 
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The rescue of small animals from sewers, ele- 
vator wells, vacated buildings, from within walls 
and other difficult situations is effected by the 
first available agent, regardless of department. 
One case comes to mind of a dog which had been 
confined in a dry well for over a period of six 
days. Besides being hungry and thirsty he was in 
good condition and note of the incident is made 
only for the benefit of those people who are in- 
clined to pass over the temporary absence of a pet 
lightly with the idea that it will return when so 
inclined. The thoughtful owner will explore ex- 
cavations and other places in the vicinity of home 
when an animal has been gone beyond a reasonable 
length of time. The frequency with which lost 
children are found almost within the shadow of 
home after searchers have combed many miles of 
adjoining territory emphasizes the value of the 
suggestion. 


Pet shops, dog marts on the highways, poultry 
markets, and all places which suggest the need have 
been regularly inspected throughout the year and 
appropriate action taken whenever necessary. 


Miscellaneous Inspections 


Five-and-ten-cent stores, and other places which 
deal in Easter Chicks and Ducklings, receive sea- 
sonal attention. It is the considered opinion of 
the Inspection Department that more definite 
progress in legally preventing this traffic should 
have been made by a united effort on the part of 
animal welfare organizations before this time. 

This report is of necessity merely a glossary of 
the departmental work and accomplishments of 
the year just ended, but interested members and 
friends are cordially invited to ask for a more de- 
tailed discussion of either general or specific ac- 
tivities. 


CAPE COD BRANCH 


(Continued from page 12) 


Now added to the ordinary hazards of life for 
the feline race we find a new menace, the un- 
doubted growth of wartime conditions. An irre- 
sponsible ‘*‘ What-can-you-expect-in-these-days?” 
attitude quickly takes root in some household then 
spreads to a community where the seed has been 
sown. A flagrant example of this has recently 
appeared in one of our towns where a group of boys 
“ganged up” to make war on their neighbors’ cats. 

This outbreak probably was largely the result 
of the horrors of war as brought to their impres- 
sionable minds by newspaper, radio and moving 
pictures. 

Thanks to friends and champions of animals 
the cats were restored to their owners. The boys 
were rounded up and warned. But we know the 
poison has gone deep in that they have adopted 
Nazi and Jap methods for their own use. It is to 
be hoped that the fact will be brought home to them 
that they are on the wrong side—the side of cow- 
ards and bullies who sneak up on creatures weaker 
than themselves, while our boys, their friends and 


neighbors, perhaps their own brothers are fighting 
to free the world from this very type of barbarism. 

A more cheerful story of today is one we can 
relate about a young dog who came into our pos- 
session. Whether lost by mistake or intention we 
may never know, but he had the good luck to fol- 
low a man who did not turn him away—instead 
took him home and called our agent. After the 
period of safekeeping required by law had elapsed 
and no owner appeared to claim him, he still re- 
mained as the guest of our League. We felt sure 
that even in these days of baffling changes there 
must be a home awaiting so engaging a pup, and 
presently the offer came from a home whose type 
we wish could be duplicated many times over. 
A farm off the highway with a couple who have 
love and patient understanding to give an un- 
trained puppy and a little girl whose face became 
alight when a dog who needed her arrived in an- 
ticipation of her birthday. Even though she had 
dreamed of a golden cocker spaniel she welcomed 
our jolly “mutt” with open arms. 


Many calls have been received in protest to a fully illustrated article in the March 13th issue 
of Life Magazine dealing with the clubbing to death of foxes in an annual roundup in Holmes 


County, Ohio. 


The atrocious practice has been brought to the attention of the American Humane Association 
and friends of the League can be assured that every effort will be made to stamp out one of 
the most repugnant activities that has been reported for a long time. 
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EASTERN STATES LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 13) 


steaming cauldron was a forerunner to the pork slaughter- 
ing season. Do you know, I was immediately reminded 
that we were face to face with some facts to which few 
people have given much thought. Several months ago, 
although it seems like yesterday, we were all urging those 
who could do so to raise a pig or two for their own winter 
pork products, and others, who had pasture to spare and 
could produce a quantity of ear corn or finishing grain, to 
secure and raise, to a reasonable degree of finish, a beef 
animal, a lamb or a veal calf to be slaughtered for canning, 
freezing, or hanging up in a cooler—whichever method of 
preservation was available and best suited to the pro- 
ducer’s family needs. 

‘Well, do you know, hundreds,—yes, literally hundreds, 
of their own volition acquired meat-yielding stock of one 
species or another. They have spent good money to pur- 
chase carefully selected animals. They have spent hours 
on end caring for that stock, plus all of the preliminary re- 
quirements of fencing, or other restraining equipment in 
preparing the land on which the animals were to be pas- 
tured. All of this has been induced by reading literature 
or by previous personal or transferred experience in animal 
husbandry. 

‘“*T have observed that many of these animal units are 
developing into something nearing a finished stage. In 
the few weeks that go to make up the autumn, such stock 
will need to be slaughtered and the carcasses prepared for 
home preserving. It strikes me that many of those ani- 
mals are going to have to be trucked or hauled, in one man- 
ner or another, to a local community butcher. Some will 
have to be hauled for a considerable distance, as individuals 
who are capable of doing a good job of dressing hogs, cattle 
and lambs are not plentiful as in the early period of the 
country’s history. A great deal of good work has been 
done for the producer by surveys made by the Eastern 
States Livestock Loss Prevention Association. These 
studies were made for the purpose of preventing live stock 
loss and the furtherance of humane handling of animals on 
the farm, in transit and in the packing plants. Miss 
Wyman, who is secretary of that organization, is here and 
will tell us more about that. 


“Miss Wyman: 

““Your mention of transporting the live stock raised by 
the many individual producers brings to my mind the ques- 
tion, ‘Do these people know how important it is to handle 
such stock, even now, with great care?’ That is to say, 
they can very easily spoil much of the fine work of feeding, 
insofar as meat quality is concerned, in one moment of an- 
ger or by one thoughtless act of prodding with a pole, strik- 
ing with a stick or similar acts that would bruise the meat, 
making it unfit for use. You know, bruised meat must be 
cut out and thrown away. It represents loss to the owner 
of the animal. Frequently, such losses come out of the 
most choice cuts. 

“Then you mentioned, Mr. Tompkins, transportation 
to dressing or slaughtering plants. There are many haz- 
ards in loading, unloading, yes, and en route, too, unless 
precautions are taken to prevent bruising from corners of 
pens, runs, chutes, or on the bodies of the vehicles. There 
is also possibility of serious injury from the animal’s slip- 
ping or falling because of poorly built ramps that are too 
narrow, too steep, poorly cleated or without sufficient 
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guiding protective rail or panel alongside the ramp or tail 
gate. 

‘“We cannot stress too strongly the need of watching 
such seemingly small points in order that full value be de- 
rived from the work expended in growing the animal to 
mature stage. That is the purpose of the Eastern States. 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association. 

“Tt is said that the eye of the master breeder fattens his 
cattle. It might be added that a truly gentle hand pro- 
duces a well-mannered, docile, easily responsive animal. 
Such animals will load without blemish, go through the 
dressing plant and retain the glint in the producer’s eye, if 
the precautions mentioned here have been taken. 

“Dr. Famous is here with us. He has had a very great 
deal of experience in the dressing plants of the country and 
can best portray the tremendous losses entailed when such 
precautions have not been taken and stock has been beaten, 
allowed to slip, or come in contact with projecting nails, 
posts, corner fences, and other unnecessary rough handling. 
Will you, Dr. Famous, tell our listening audience some- 
thing of the price of such an oversight or willful neglect? 


“Dr. Famous: 

““Gladly, Miss Wyman. A recital of some of the losses 
occurring as a direct result of shipping meat-producing 
live stock to market, either by rail or truck, it would seem 
would be both enlightening and valuable information for 
farmer and trucker listeners. In 1942, it isestimated, with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy, that approximately 20 
million pounds of all kinds of meat were wasted because of 
these animals dying in transit. Some were so badly crip- 
pled that the entire carcass was condemned as unfit for 
food. On others, parts were condemned. Conservative 
estimates would be that five million pounds of this meat 
could not be used for food. Thus, we have a wastage 
loss of twenty-five million pounds of meat due to dead, 
dying and crippled animals. It is further estimated that 
at least an equal amount of wastage occurs from bruises 
resulting from injuries received in transit. This adds up 
to approximately fifty million pounds per year of meat 
on animals that died or were crippled or bruised in the 
marketing process. 

‘““A very large percentage of these losses could be pre- 
vented by observance of these few precautions: Do not rush 
and crowd animals into pens, chutes, and gateways. Pro- 
hibit the use of clubs, whips and canes. Provide a good 
loading chute. Spread straw and hay in the chute before 
using it. Insist that carriers have proper facilities and a 
disposition to handle and transport animals safely. Sepa- 
rate all mixed loads with good partitions. These animals 
arriving at the packing centers in a crippled or bruised 
condition are degraded. This degrading loss goes back to 
the producer. 

“Today the meat from a great many of these animals is 
being sold, under specifications, to our Army, Navy and 
other armed forces. Even small superficial bruises do not 
escape the attention of their buyers. Consequently, the 
losses sustained by the packer from the crippled and 
bruised are not the only ones. The Army, Navy and 
armed forces are actually prevented from securing an ade- 
quate supply of this much needed food product. During 
these wartimes it is important that careful consideration 
be given by live stock producers, railroad operators, and 
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truck operators to the prevention of crippling and bruising 
these animals. We cannot afford to lose a single pound of 
meat through the carelessness or negligence that we know 
results in losses to our meat foods and our animal by- 
products such as hides. These are critical wartime prod- 
ucts, and the losses are material and serious.” 


* * * 


The Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association has for a number of years codperated 
with the activities of the 4-H Club Work in the 
State of Massachusetts. This year, together with 
the organizations listed in the following certificate, 
a 4-H Club Food Program was sponsored and the 
certificate sent to approximately six hundred boys 
and girls who raised pigs, sheep or beef during the 
past year. 


FOOD PRODUCTION AWARD 


To 


For contributing to the Wartime 4-H Food Program 
By raising livestock during 1943 


* * * 


This certificate awarded by 


John P. Squire Co. 
Charles M. Cox Company 
Brighton Slaughtering Company 
Brockton Agricultural Society 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
State Department of Agriculture 
First National Stores, Incorporated 
New England Dressed Meat & Wool Company 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture 
Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention Association 


* x * 


December 9, 1943 marked the Annual Meeting 
of the Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association. W. A. Peck, Regional Manager of 
the National Livestock Loss Prevention Board at 
South St. Paul, Minnesota and Dr. Ralph F. 
Vermilya of Wilson & Company, Chicago, Hlinois, 
guest speakers, contributed valuable information 
regarding live stock loss prevention in all its 
phases. 

Mr. Peck developed the advantages to be de- 
rived by the employment of a competent field man, 
working under the guidance of the National Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board, to inspect conditions 
at local sales stables, stockyards and with special 
emphasis on abattoirs, truck and rail shipments of 
animals used for food purposes; also to include 
close codperation with 4-H Clubs, Future Farmer 
Chapters and other existing agencies in this area in 
the interest of bringing about conservation of meat 


by eliminating waste and of promoting increased 
production of this product. Without considering 
other factors, if such a man could bring about the 
return of sheep to our New England hills the ex- 
pense involved would be justified. 

The regular inspection work of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston will not permit the re- 
lease of its agents for long trips on too frequent 
occasions. However, a recent investigation of 
several sales stables in Vermont and the findings 
recorded below prove that a field agent should be 
making routine inspections constantly throughout 
the New England area: 

“One sales stable has about 150 cows, several bulls and 
about 20 calves. The cows and bulls are nearly all in good 
flesh. 

“One of the bad features encountered was the practice 
of trucking cows just as they are about to give birth to a 
calf. One cow did give birth to a calf which was left 
rolling in the sawdust until an attendant came and put a 
bag around its neck and dragged it along the floor. This 
calf should have been carried to a box stall and at least 
partially dried off with hay, straw or a burlap bag. 

“The cows are released from their stanchions and 
pounded with hickory sticks and canes to make them back 
up. They are then driven to one end of the barn where 
they are sold at auction in a space approximately 15’ x 15’. 
This is large enough, but when being driven to and from 
this room they become bewildered and confused because 
there are usually people walking back and forth. If a 
halter were put on each cow with a rope for a shank, the 
cow then released from the stanchion, it could be kept 
under control and the pounding would not be necessary. 

‘* At times the handlers grasp canes at both ends and rub 
them along the top of the spinal column from the butt end 
of the tail toward the point on the hips, causing needless 
suffering. 

“*Some of the trucks used are serviceable, others fair, but 
many of them are not fit to transport live stock. The 
practice of carrying calves in luggage compartments of au- 
tomobiles with lids closed tightly is quite general.” 


* * * 


To repeat, a field man should be employed by 
the Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention As- 
sociation to do in the New England states outside 
of Massachusetts the type of work performed by 
the live stock agents of the Animal Rescue League. 
It is hoped that funds will shortly become available 


for this purpose. 
* * * 


At the Annual Meeting, Dr. Vermilya stressed 
the fact that live stock loss prevention is no longer 
purely a local proposition, stating that a National 
Livestock Conservation Committee has been 
formed to concentrate attention on the tremendous 
waste in meat, poultry, dairy products, feed and 
man power as a result of disease, parasites and im- 
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proper handling of live stock. In coéperation 
with the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the National Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work (4-H) took the lead in organizing the Na- 
tional Livestock Conservation Program. It is a 
tremendously important one. Dr. Fred H. Lein- 
bach, head of the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry of the University of Maryland, was selected 
to direct this project. 

The production of meat, live stock and poultry 
can be stepped up to meet the increasing demands 
through improved management practices and con- 
trol methods that will lessen losses now attributed 
to disease, parasites and bruises. When these im- 
provements and control methods are understood 
and appreciated, they should become common 
practices. Thus, this emergency program should 
have lasting benefit. 

Dr. Vermilya directed attention to the eight 
major projects which may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Bang’s Disease, or Brucellosis in Cattle. 


This causes reduced milk and beef production, breeding 
difficulties, fewer calves, all of which cost producers 
$30,000,000 last year. 


2. Mastitis. 
Reduces milk production 20% and is responsible for 
poor quality of milk and loss of productive cows. 


3. Cattle Grubs. 
Loss to beef and dairy producers of about $5.00 per ani- 
mal each year. Over 5,000,000 cattle hides are dam- 
aged annually by this pest. The leather so wasted 
would keep 2,000,000 soldiers in shoes for a year. 


4. Death of Young Pigs. 
Forty per cent of the pigs farrowed each year die before 
they reach the market. If even one more pig was saved 
per litter and raised to marketable age, the increased 
pork production would be equivalent to the meat re- 
quirements for 8,000,000 soldiers for one year. This 
can be done by the application of sanitation, preven- 
tion of disease, control of parasites and by giving neces- 
sary attention at farrowing time. 

5. Cholera. 
2,000,000 hogs were lost by this disease last year. This 
waste would furnish meat for an army of 1,000,000 men 
for a year and can be stopped by immunization, vacci- 
nation and good sanitation. 

6. Avian Tuberculosis. 


Affects poultry and is responsible for tremendous loss. 
It is also responsible for tremendous loss in the slaugh- 


tering of hogs. This can be decreased by culling flocks, 
cleaning and disinfecting premises, keeping hogs and 
poultry separate until the disease is eliminated. 


7. Nodular Worms. 


Produces what is known as “Knotty Casings.” It 
causes damage to the casings used for surgical sutures in 
addition to greatly interfering with the health and ef- 
ficiency of the animal. Casings damaged last year 
would have produced 15,000,000 sutures. Prevention 
can be brought about by proper treatment. The drug 
recently discovered by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture known as Phenothiazine will eliminate the worm. 


8. Bruises. 


150,000,000 pounds of meat is wasted annually. This 
is enough to feed an army of over 400,000 men a year. 
More than 50% of market live stock has bruises, wast- 
ing feed and labor as well as meat. Prevent bruises 
by avoiding rough handling or striking animals with 
canes, whips, clubs or pitchforks; overcrowding in 
chutes, trucks, or cars; injuries from bumping against 
gates, posts, doors, or sharp corners; too much haste in 
loading and unloading. 


* * * 


The following officers were elected for the year 
1944: 


President, JAMES G. Kennepy, John P. Squire Company 
1st Vice-President 
James G. Watson, New England Homestead 
2nd Vice-President 
Lester T. Tompkins, Mass. Dept. of Agriculture 
Secretary- Treasurer 
Marsorig L. Wyman, Animal Rescue League of Boston 


* * * 


Live stock is a valuable asset and every in- 
dividual connected with the industry in any way, 
from the farmer to the producer, should be im- 
pressed by the contribution he can make toward 
the end that live stock loss be reduced to the ab- 
solute minimum. 

To any who may question the participation of 
the League in a conservation program of the mag- 
nitude indicated let it be repeated: Regardless of 
motive, anything that can be done to prevent loss 
of profit automatically tends to prevent cruelty to 
animals. 

To those representatives of codperating units 
who have given so generously of their time, effort 
and experience to the furtherance of this project 
sincere appreciation is extended. 


The League is advocating a quarantine period for dogs which have been trained for service in 
the armed forces before being returned to their homes or placed with new owners. 


This is for a two-fold purpose: To make sure their training has not made them a menace to 
public safety and to guard against the spread of rabies to communities now free of the 
disease. 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 


For the Year ended January 31, 1944 


INCOME 
Memberships 
LU ha hee ck or aa ee eto makes bie Mee Re” 5 Weare. (2k an $ 400.00 
DUP POLEING sche nner ts an) A Ne clea my See See gee eGR NORE NR m crit nani 100.00 
Contributing sauce Heks ee See ea ne er RR ene ee 110.00 
INCLIVER RIG he. 22 EN pel ee ed aad Mele tap an AL Cty hw AL to ak 8d A ag 1,755.00 
EXSSOCIRLC amines tc ord x waytciahe! ta are ts ptt aE Oreo eee ee 952.50 
BLULI OTS Metra MS cake les Lies cae OS ER DA Ve Re SEE MNCS, LM 26.20 
Ammuale Barz ncometse a: sneha nyc mais ee eee ee ae ta ND. $ 8,221.67 
IRESSSHXPENSES NE ergs hice Se Se cols 1 ee a here Bea ape Tan. oo ke 2,369.90 
Wonations for: Generali burpOses ah Aynyacet tte eee eee eed eT Ate eee ee an sen cer 
imCcomenroOmeln Vesti Ents Pehita witrah Son his lee wn mea MET tee PIR ae Re Yon en OL ey 
RecerptsrorhescumpAnimals). "2055.5? 5...) ae eee et ein Mn Res Cae Sens ALR 
limi CACO Aes geet a Ave B sx Ce pth a oie Re re IL 7,221.88 
esshlx Men seS. treet. tare 8 SoC Ih os, akenn Ae ee mRNA ge mE RERRIN y 8 Dia Teo 3,284.76 
BraminehampDorCatching a, savep.aio. nats eee ea es eee ae Bete eee ee eg al ge how 
Ora TAT TINE LOPS eRe ay nk eee, | 2) etn eve Le Sn Ror ee oe tort 1 ee 
Blectric;: Cage meen hoe Ore i tama s sk oat Cael ie emule, Mai Bun Me neelie LC 
IVIISCELIATICO US Mee Det thay ty. ts, oth? ks ng CR ar Bee ON AE g Mech ye i 508 
EXPENSES 
Motor Collection oervicesHixpenses: 22 i-e fats tee oer es $ 6,332.83 
eset n Corie Se site a rset ey vta kc o0k Gent ta Lear ke en a eae a le 4,500.00 
Branchahecetvings ota uonskhssPenSeSsiae yer es geet eee ers 9,459.72 
ESSPLN COMET, Meee Nee tb ccs Lg GR eee oh Pak TONER) geen OR oe E 3,233.72 
Rinemiuidr? egbranche tx penSesin ym. s sere e feet cn ae a ee eee ue 3,190.70 
IEESSELT COMIC H B Wan ori tiie, tk tons pak haetn che, aah ert Meee aul oe ly eg wD ABcem tn Rd 15330. 25 
Ourphourrootedshrends Expenses ace) te.aee ieee een reece Ra eee eg Ae 4,541.34 
ESS IMCOTNG Paneer cere nates ewer aie oan ee Le ae nt ILO BC 
liMianege Cuca tion Ey<Pelses.66 plans Oe tie eee a ere leSieleos: 
TEESSVUTICOING MEN Er Pet) at oun iees a REE, Nardone en eRe ee eee eR 153.40 
Nancitanisland Mxpenses ss we. Pace bs '. martus eee dea oe tt ON ees ce 
General Expenses 
Salaries ands WageSs vol ad aclac tat. favs Susuie y eee Wee aie toes es ea $69,993.91 
xtra DOr cect toes footie’ eos ce Sd laSin chs pocket tag MUS ae 4,008 , 84 
STIS ONS pease te eon CaN os lien wy oy ce SUT py Sea tal Nee 515.00 
IBTOVISIOUS SeRe AS Costes Luks Sc oceces oie ae ee ee eal aN, Se I 2,034. 50 
Sawdust, ©hloroform andi Disinfectants... .2.) 4s eeei etter eee: 273.40 
UrChasedsoteatil ik oie We ee. lk cetny Pk qa Sepang EEA nee 1,411.77 
Monee PO Werne chen vers ut, i 8g ¢ oy gate ade ae tien RE 429.21 
NAVE ee Seal oat, i ae RR PEO PEN i cal ee rhage re 104.88 
LW SES SS Yay lee AE eg Per ge ur emer Rees she vr vn 8 gy 1,926.01 
NC VERUISITIC Ratner: (RUS. cir Re tek th! See AL aL ae earn on eat teen ester 1,257.98 
sta PONt eee err ile say 5 sas etm. Aik la Ted tae aaa ees ahaa Me oa isos 599.97 
Ginea onpples and Printing. 20 suid tines Sokal cen ime peed ta pene 819.60 
eRe es ATiChy Leet GWA ISe'e ac oe ott cel 2h aye nue atic eee ae ee diac ee 639.10 
ERTS UIT ELTI COE oe em oe Oe ti Eva sia Ae satire ot Pee eg ne RE eae IN BO erie 1,784.30 
SenviGes Ol SeCONCMN ational bala ue ee oe eee nee ee re 2,283. 54 
Blt viel. Hixpense starts creaseenteint sey ot ety dogs pte eerste FRA ene a 544,48 
PL DeLY TORBEGEMROLLEL ortacco Ss conf . chat ona Parte matics coger tas Pe Scie 716.16 
Sy TRV hig Coss ate ett ie Ro a DA AAR RR MO IOLER ame Urerrie EGE acd ie tS ig ct ie. al Ra a 4,228 . 29* 
BillssPayalb lens sas RENE ak NCE Rey NO et oe 1,885.08 
A Ways Ce Og of) al ciinhee tan AU iE ae og Lee eae a te OW A Ne, a 
Excess of Expenses over Income for Year ended January 31, 1944, paid from General 
Burrid Sater oe he vanes Met tires re manent oy An aeet a ness redken Myer ae renner Ys ee 


$ 3,343. 


5,851. 
5,524. 
54,772. 
13,196. 


$ 1,832. 


6,226. 


1,860. 


3,426. 


1,218. 
2,473. 


95,456. 
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77 
70 
67 
69 


.12 
.00 
.00 
Slee 
. 63 


83 


00 
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04 


14 
01 


02 


$92,156.45 


112,492.49 


$ 20,336. 04 


* Includes Building Repairs and Maintenance, Hardware, Freight, Auditing Fees, Uniforms, Local Travel, Soap and 


other Household Supplies, ete. 


This statement is published subject to minor changes which may be made 
by Scoville, Wellington & Company in connection with the annual audit 


Record of Animals for the Year Ending January 31, 1944 


Mules Sheep Poultry 
and and and 
Dogs Cats Horses Cattle Swine Birds Mise. Total 
Collected by ambulances.......... 10,170 38,674 300 377 49,521 
Delivered by owners.............. 3,188 4,990 280 33 8,491 
Investigation Department......... 836 167 891* 928 186 314 462 3,784 
Pirie-Rid gen yee iene 104 178 282 
Lynin’.2, eh ieee ere ees Sac IPAS 7,651 Q3 + 62 9,449 
Northamptonistreetemy ete ee 353 1,414 14 1 1,782 
North Bennet Street.............. 29 416 4 449 
Chelsea) 32he eee rae an Q15 1,243 1,458 
West!Harwich: ser sei ace ee 78 284 1 363 
Bastham': Revie er re aor 158 398 4 560 
Roxbury ascent eee ae 66 663 6 Q 737 
Clini eae ee Baca tt aoe 8,569 3,965 624 13,158 
Total Schaerer ihe her tes 25,479 60,043 891 928 186 945 1,562 90,034 
Investigations......... 2,941 
*Horses destroyed...... 117 


Notr.—Ninety-one (91) dogs and cats taken from the Cambridge Neighborhood House are not included in this statistical 
table, as that receiving station was closed in April 1943. 


Quarantined Released 
Dogs Cats Dogs Cats Total Visits 
Quarantine Department (February 1943 through January 1944)...... 1,631 57 1,757 67 2,250 


The Officers and Directors of | DON’T EXPERIMENT... 
ithe Rare Rescue oleague of 


ELE Eke this opportunity fo 


Feed your dog 
the time-tested way! 


express appreciation to Puloertisers 


the purchase space in our For over thirty years dog 


A / iZ lovers have been feeding 
nnua eport. their dogs Milk-Bone Bis- 
cuit because it is a nourish- 
ing, dependable food. 

Made of the finest ingre- 
dients ... beef meat meal, 
milk, whole wheat flour, 
yeast, fish liver oil . . . Milk- 
Bone contains five vital vita- 
eae ost, Teh, 1D) deh ofevayal 
G. 

In addition to keeping 
dogs happy, healthy Milk- 
Bone provides gum firming exercise and helps ward off 
tooth decay. Get Milk-Bone from your dealer today! 


BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Compliments ofa he 
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Gomplimen bs of a ah eel) 


HILLS. 
OGLESBY & DEVINE | [errr 


CARLTON F. HOBART, Manager 
216 UNION STREET ROCKLAND, MASS. 


Wool Merchants © Phone Rockland 58 


Telephone: CHARLESTOWN 2475 


GEO. T. HOYT COMPANY 


Awnings, Tents and Flags 


292 Summer Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 545-549 RUTHERFORD AVENUE 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


M. H. YOUNG 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PRINTERS OF 
MAGAZINES - BOOKS -: CATALOGS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Boston 


Er1cut ARLINGTON STREET 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1944 


New York 
341 MapIson AVE 


LET US CARE FOR YOUR PETS 


IZ; rivate 


VETERINARY 
HOSPITAL 


* 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


50 VILLAGE STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone: Hancock 7760 


OLD TRUSTY 
Dog Foods 


DESERVE YOUR CONSIDERATION 
BECAUSE 


—they are subjected to exhaustive tests in 
our own laboratory and kennel. 

—all raw materials must conform to a uni- 
form high standard. 

—the manufacturing plant is kept scrupu- 
lously clean at all times. 

—Old Trusty is a New England concern 
exclusively devoted to the welfare of the 
dog. 


OLD TRUSTY DOG FOOD COMPANY 


Needham Heights, Massachusetts 
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**Meet Me at the Motor Mart!’’ 
NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST GARAGE 


All the facilities of a modern automobile ‘‘ter- 
minal station’: spacious waiting room, rest 
rooms, newsstand, beauty shop, parcel room 
and many other conveniences for motorists — 


at the most central location in Boston. 


PARKING: by the hour, day, week or month 


ACCESSORIES: tires, batteries, heaters, chains, 


radios, etc. — at reasonable prices 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


For mechanical repairs, visit our “‘Motor Clinic’ — 

cars analyzed by modern electrical apparatus — 

eliminates guesswork! High-pressure lubrication... 
work guaranteed . . . prices moderate 


Motor Mart Garage 
park square * BOSTON 


.s 4 

7 7 # oe 

Wg er 
F 2 


CERO-MEATO 


BRAND 
MEAT MEAL KiBBLED DOG FOOD 


made by 
Kennel Food Supply Co., Fairfield, Conn. 
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SLENDERIZING FASHIONS 
Phone HANcock 8840 + 35 Temple Place 


Dependable Insurance Since 1876 


John C. Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 


Telephone: HUBbard 5231 
2 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 


GOODRICH 
TIRE SERVICE CO. 


96 Broadway (Off Park Square) 
Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE: HANCOCK 5760 


OFFICIAL TIRE RATIONING STATION 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1944 


Wellesley Square, Wellesley 
OPEN EVERY DAY EXCEPT MONDAYS 


H. J. SEILER CO., Caterers 
110 Norway Street, Boston 


Compliments of 


LONDON HARNESS 
COMPANY 


SIXTY FRANKLIN STREET 


Tel. Liberty 9389 ESTABLISHED 1878 


C.H. LUDLAM & CO. 
Dogs... (ats 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, 
Talking Parrots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat 
Collars and Supplies. All Kinds of Pet Stock. Birds 
taken to Board. 


19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
PROPRIETOR L. H. LUDLAM 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Es fer Sign Company 


BOSTON 
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THORP & MARTIN 
COMPANY 


66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


QUALITY = COURTESY = SERVICE 


Compliments of 


WHEELER CLEAN TOWEL CO. 


Telephone: KENmore 7100 


E. F. MAHADY CO. 


Wheel Chairs 
Hearing Aids 


Sick Room Supplies = 


Trusses = Belts = 


851 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON LINOTYPE PRINT, INC. 
Catalogs—Booklets 


Job Printing 
2 


270 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Tels. Han. 4703-4704-4705 
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CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 


Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 


2 Park Square, Boston Liberty 2150 


DOUCETT—"“THE STAMP MAN” 
DOG TAGS — NAMEPLATES 


Collars marked while you wait 
Rubber and Steel Stamps — Stencils — Signs 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Cap. 7959 


Compliments of 


RADDIN SUPER SERVICE 


LAMPER'S 
HIGH GRADE 
ANTHRACITE AND FUEL OIL 


Chrysler Airtemp Burners 


496 BROAD STREET LYNN 


Compliments of 


BLACKER & SHEPHARD CO. 
wh LUMBER xe 
409 Albany Street, Boston 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


MORGAN LINEN SERVICE, INC. 


941 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Phone: HIG 4800 


Compliments of 


fe CASE 


119 STUART STREET BOSTON 
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HANcock 0545-0546 


Established 1863 


M. STOLL & CO. 


Wholesale Grocers 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Carver Brand Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables 


434 HARRISON AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 


MAKE YOUR LOCAL 
YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Your Favorite Cat or Dog 
Food at Low Everyday Prices 


We shall continue to offer the largest variety 
obtainable —in cartons, boxes or any other 
containers in which dog foods will be packed. 


Dog Foods are sold at 
OUR SIX STORES 
Conveniently Located in 
Boston and Suburbs 


8S. 8. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON 


HUBbard 9878 


PARK SQ. AUTO BODY CO. 


Accident and Mechanical Repairs 
3 


“BEAR” SYSTEM WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


66 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
JOSEPH L. BUDD 


Gates PitiMeBI NG 
AND HEATING CO. 


Remodeling and Repair Work 
OUR SPECIALTY 
B. T. CLANCY W. P. FITZGERALD 


Phone Hancock 6275 Emergency Phone: President 6665 


18 Melrose Street, Near Park Square 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1944 
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422 BOYLSTON S kB 
Howell Brothers, Inc.“ "i2'sixnaes 


Houschald Linens 


In quality that will give satisfactory wear. We do not purchase merchandise of inferior quality 
for “Sale Purposes.” There is a guarantee back of the merchandise we 
sell. A visit to our store will be appreciated. 
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M. P. WHITE HARDWARE CO. 
99 Stuart Street *« Boston, Mass. 


Quality Shoes 
Are More Important 
Than Ever 


Wartime tests true values! THAYER MeNELL 
Quality clothes are the cheap- 


est to buy. As costs advance and 
prices are at, or under ceilings, 


Rogers Peet sticks to its high ine Footwear 


standards, careful workmanship 


pene of unimpeachable Since 1881 


Your dollar buys exceptional 
value at Rogers Peet. 


ROGERS PEET 
COMPANY 47 Temple Place 


Tremont St. at Bromfield St. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 


WELLESLEY SQUARE 
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